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THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Frederic hastened to obey the injunctions of | 
his magician. He hired, as a domestic, poor | 
fellow whom he had known during his college | 
life, and with whose intelligence and activity he 
was well acquainted: he dressed him in a rich 
suit of livery, and installed him in his office. 
He then agreed with a carriage maker for the 
hire of an elegant equipage, upon which he had 
the arms of De Neuberg painted; and so saw 
himself able to attend the conrt in a suitable 
manner. After these first steps, he was hurrying 
out to visit the University and rejoin his former 
friends; when his landlord stopped him and 
took him aside. 

** Pardon me, Baron, I fear that I may seem 
indisereet; but I must give you some warning. 
You are young and handsome ;—have you not 
some jealous rival, some bitter enemy ?” 

« Why do you ask, my dear M. Leibmann ?”’ 

«] think that you are watched. Some ill- | 
looking fellows have been prowling round the 
hotel. They have even been asking questions. 
{ myself replied to them. But I warm you 
‘to be on your guard, and to be well armed when 
gou go out. It is so easy to force a quarrel, 
and to give you a dangerous blow. Are you in 
fact Counsellor Inspector ?”’ 

“ Yes, M. Leibmann, I have been so nomi- 
@ated.”’ 

“ Ah! I congratuiste you. This, then, ac- 
<ounts for it. Be prudent, I pray you; trust 
#o my experience. Are you sure of your new 
domestic ?” 

“ Very sure; I knew him well at college.” 

“So much the better; at all events I will 
have my eye upon him.”’ 

“I thank you for your interest and good ad- 
vice, M. Leibmann.”’ 

Here was another cause for perplexity! 
Wrederic, however, hastened to the tavern in 

hich he knew his eld college friends were ac- 

omed to meet. Scarcely had he entered, 

hen he saw Ludwig seated at a table with an 

idual whose appearance at once inspired 

whim with distrust. He approached gently and 

hout noise, so that he could hear their con- 
ersation without being seen. 

Frederic de Neuberg !’’ said Ludwig, in his 
oud voice. “Good! you knew him? I con- 
@retulate you. He is a capital fellow, by my 
faith |—to hie health !’’ 

« He has made his way well and quickly,” 

d the individual. 

« Ah!” said Ludwig, ‘if he has been on the 
“way ever since | saw him, he is far enough by 

time.”’ 

“Far? Why, I shook hands with him but 

@eterday.’’ 
*s Yesterday! confusion, my dear fellow. I 
my last cup of wine with him last week. 
He was intent upon his departure, though he 
i but a light purse.”’ 
= Ah! indeed. He has probably found the 
seans of filling it. He was very intimate, was 
not with a certain Rosenheim ?”’ 
* Rosenheim! Don’t know a student of that 
”” 
| « He was not a student—”’ 
G** No! he is a count!”’ suddenly interrupted 
ic, placing his hand upon the shoulder of 
speaker. ‘‘Confound it, sir, you seem to 
deeply interested in my conduct and my 
‘, ' .?? 

“Hallo! it ie Frederic!”? shouted Ludwig, 

surpzised. As for the other individual, 
surprise was even greater, and he trembled 
eG one canght in a flagrant crime. 








= By heaven, rascal, you drive a villainous 
ie!” said Frederic to him. «To me, Lud- 

, to me, comrades, here is a spy.’’ 
“A spy!”’ shouted Ludwig, with fury. «Ij 
been drinking with aspy! I bave clinked | 
haspy! Well, rascal, well clink again!’ 
with these words he dashed his glass at his 

At Ludwig’s cry, all the students that were | 

the room rose tumultuously, and about | 
mty young men precipitated themselves 
the poor rascal, who, trembling all over, | 
feavored to dart under one of the tables. | 
Sat “the strong hand of Ludwig was upon his 
bllar, and he was dragged into the middle of 
room. 

«One moment, one moment,” said Frederic. | 

Friends, let us show some moderation; this 
tleman follows a dirty trade, it is true; well, 
i propose to wash him—’’ 

« Hurra! capital!’’ shouted the students; 
to the pump! to the pump!”’ 

“To the pump,” shouted Ludwig, in his 
enterian voice, and almost throttling the 

etch, ke dragged him into the yard, whither 

rest followed, helping him on by a few gentle 
yplications of their feet from behind. He was 
hen thrown into the basin under the pump, 

a while held there by a few vigorous arms, 

ceived the suffocating stream upon his devo- 

A head. He was finally released, and took to 

t, running the gauntelet through the ranks 
ithe amused though incensed stndents. 

« Enough of water for the present,’ cried 
rederic, re-entering the tavern. “ Some wine, 
oys, wine !’’ and he threw his well-filled purse 
jpon the table. 

Ludwig seized and shook it loudly. 

« Money, money! how is that, Frederic ’”’ 
Nothing more simple, comrades,”’ said the 
Bung man,in the midst of general silence. 
When I qu'tted you the other evening, you 

d me a fortune !”’ 
And you hare found one!”’ said Ludwig. 
Dh, this chance !’’ 

Not so, but something anslagous to it. I 
fan old fricnd of my family; he has zea- 

aay assisted me, and such as you sec me, | 


ow Counsellor Inspector of the Domains.”’ , 
tt 


: 


| sources. 
| quainted with the duties required from him, 

| and he determined to enter upon them from 
that moment. 
| made a tour of observation. 


* Bravo, bravo, bra- 
vissimo!”” shouted 
Ludwig and the rest. 
«Counsellor, come 
here till I embrace 
you!”’ 

«Yes, Counsellor; 
but always a student 
at heart ?”’ 

This was followed by 


| another general shout. 
| At the sight of the 
| money the waiters had 


redoubled their activi- 
ty. The table was 
covered with bottles 
as if by enchantment, 
and disappeared with 
the same rapidity. 


«But I ought to 


‘tell you, my friends, 


that greatness has its 
own perils. We have 
all read that in the 
words of Horace— 


‘++ Sammos ferlunt 
Fulmina montes!’’’ 


‘‘ That is true,”’ said 


| Ludwig. 


« AndI, I have some 
envious foes.’’ 
* Not possible! so 
good a comrade !’’ 
« Enemies, who wish 
to see me six feet un- 
der ground.”’ 
« The rascals !”’ 
«¢ And who are willing to put me there.’’ 
«« The cut-tbroats !”’ . 
«¢So if you should one day miss me, it will 
be because they have assassinated me.”’ 
« The foul fiend fly away with them!” 


And all rose—at least all those who could 
still stand. 

*] depend upon you to avenge me!” said 
Frederic, in a dramatic strain. 

« With life! till death!’’ repeated the stu- 
dents, with an enthusiasm impossible to be de- 
scribed. 


om . * . - . + o 


Ag soon as he could escape from the Bac- 
chanalian enjoyments, which proved to him the 
enthusiasm of his former fellow students, and 
after having appointed a meeting with Ludwig 
for that evening at the Golden Lion, Frederic 
left the tavern. He had resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the unexpected incident that had | 
occurred, to intimidate his enemies, and he 
wrote the following short note to Baron Gros- 
senstein : 





«* The possessor of the ring warns Baron G. 
that it will be useless to employ against him | 
the manceuvres to which he seems willing to | 
have recourse. He is perfectly informed of | 
them, and is in a condition to make Baron G. 
and his satellites repent their hostility, both | 
secret and open. He bas contented himself 
with slightly punishing one of his creatures; 
but he warns the Baron that on the next at- | 
tempt, he will bring the real author to account, | 
and punish him accordingly. 

¢¢ Mens Conscia Recti.”’ 


Information of the tavern scene had already | 
been conveyed to Grossenstein, and this letter 
completed his perplexity; a frightful oath es- | 
caped him. 

«« Who then is this young man ?’’ he mutter- | 
ed, closing his desk with a furious gesture. At 
this moment a young page in the livery of the 
Marchioness brought him another missive. 


«T have seen the demon and conversed with 
him for some time. He seems very dangerous, 
but sociable. A treaty of peace appears pos- | 
sible, and better than war. Come and talk it 
over.”” 


« Amelia is right,’? said Grossenstein. ‘It 
now remains to learn what are the conditions. | 
It is true that at the end of a short time we | 
may find means to liquidate the debt ; we shall 
see! Bernell!’’ 

« Your excellency ?”’ 

«I am going to the Marchioness. Send for 
me if I am wanted.”’ 

Frederic on his part had doubled his acti- 
vity. The contest was begun, and he per- 
ceived it would be so dangerous, that he would 
have need of all his foresight and all his re- 
He had already made himself ac- 


Ile ordered his carriage and 
He made himself 


| known to all his subalterns, astonished them 


by the extent of his knowledge, by his aptness | 
and his affability. In iine, tee new Inspector 
succeeded everywhere. Neither did he ne- 
glect the intrigues of the court. Profiting by 
some transaction in his department, he went 
to the palace, and communicated it to the pri- 


| yate secretary; paying him every deference, 


but at the same time showing him that he pos- 
sessed so intimate an acqnaintance with the 
duties of his office, that the latter was greatly 
delighted. 

«In truth, Baron de Neuberg,”’ said he, 
‘you really surprise me. If I may speak 
frankly, 1 did not expect from one ef your age so 


’ much knowledge of business and of the duties 


of an oflice to which you were but yesterday a 
stranger. 
some of the affairs of which you have spoken; 
but, heretofore, I am sorry to say that his high- 
ness has kept himself too much aloof from the 
It is a misfor- 


I am myself personally informed of 


business of the administration. 
tune, for it has given rise to many abuses ; but 
I am sure he will be greatly pleased with your 
zeal. He returned from hunting this morn- 
ing; I am going to him and I will take care to 
make particular mention of you. I depend 


| conduct. 


| rapidly to the palace. 
' numerous and brilliant. 





FREDERIC UNMASKING LUDOLPH. 


upon your being presented to-morrow evening ; 
is it not so?”’ 

«I will be governed by your advice, never- 
theless I am very anxious.”’ 

“Of course—without doubt. Adieu then 
till to-morrow’’—and with a friendly shaking 
of hands they separated. 

Frederic was well satisfied with the success 
of his measure, and returned in a cheerful 
mood to the Golden Lien. He there found 
Ludwig, already very uneasy at his prolonged 
absence, and another letter from his unknown. 
Its contents drove for the time every other 
thought from his mind; there were two im- 
portant and alarming directions enforced upon 
him :—Ist. On the evening of the reception, 
and in the presence of the Prince, to strike his 
favorite, the Chevalier Rudolph. 2nd. To 
appoint a private meeting with Amelia, Mar- 
chioness of Zeft, in her parlor at the palace. 
Accompanying the letter were the necessary 
documents to justify his conduct; and another 
talismanic ring with the name of Amelia en- 
graved upon its surface ! 

We may readily undeistand that Frederic 
paid little attention to the idle talk of his com- 
panion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

At the very moment, when Frederic, in fall 
court dress, was about to enter his carriage and 
betake himself to the reception rooms of the 
palace, his host handed him a packet, small 
enough, but of considerable weight. He 
opened it hastily and found three rouleaux of 


| gold pieces and a:letter. 


«My dear Frederic, I forgot to tell you that 


| the Prince is fond of play, and that he likes to 


see one lose and gain with indifference ; it is in 


| his eyes the mark of a liberal and disinterested 


character. 
ble always. 
delighted. 
** Do not forget Ludolph and Amelia. The 
contest is begun. You must strike, and strike 
quickly, or all is lost. You will have to do 
with demons; but be sure of success if you 
follow my instructions. I am without anxiety, 
for your past gives me confidence in your future 
Your courage and presence of mind 
will suflice against Ludolph, and the remem- 
brance of Constance against Amelia. Forget 
not the talisman. oe | 
Frederic entered his carriage and drove 
The assembly was 
When the name of 
Frederic, Baron de Neuberg, Counsellor In- 
spector of the Domains was announced, there 
was a general movement of curiosity, and all 
eyes were turned upon the newcomer. The 
impression was favorable. He eclipsed all in 
the saloon. The ladies were evidently of this 
opinion; the men shrugged their shoulders. 
‘*Counsel.or Inspector! ’ 
‘«‘ What! this white faced minion, this baby! 
Of what was M. de Grossenstein thinking ?’’ 
“It is singular!’’ said one of the ladies. 
‘¢ How comes it we have never seen this Baron 
de Neuberg? But he is charming, my dear. 
M. de Gros- 


Play deep, lose and gain and don- 
He will perceive it and will be 


Quite an accession to society! 
senstein is sometimes fortunate !”’ 

On his part, Frederic profited by his advan- 
tages. After a friendly shake of the hand from 
the private secretary, he boldly advanced to- 
wards the Marchioness at the upper end of the 
saloon, and penetrating tue surrounding crowd, 
gaily saluted her. 

«« My first anxiety, madame,” said he to her, 
“is to pay my homage to you. The time 
has appeared so long since I had the happiness 
of seeing you, that [ could not wait a moment 
longer.”’ 

‘In truth, Baron, I am really pleased with 
your devotion; admitting that it is sincere.” 

‘1 cannot permit it to be doubted.” 

‘Truly yours is a charming modesty! You 
will not permit one to doubt your sincerity! 
That is a little too much.” 

‘How! That is not the question. 
yourself, madame, that we speak. 
doubt, that after having seen you for the first 
time, I should wait with impatience for the 
happines@ of seeing you agiin the second 
time ?”’ 


It is of 


murmured one, | 


Who could | 


The compliment was too well timed and too 
unexpected not to have its proper effect. Ame- 
lia would certainly have blushed had she still 
possessed the power, and had her rouge not 
been an insurmountable obstacle. As it was, 
she contented herself with a gratified glance, 
and from this moment the crowd that surround- 
ed her, felt the value of the new arrival. The 
greatest favorites turned pale. 

The conversation continued for some time 
in the same tone, and with the same easy as- 
surance and eclat on the part of Frederic. 





Baron Grossenstein had been announced; but 
the young man, with the indifference which 
increased his success, because it alarmed his 
adversaries, paid no attention to the arrival 
of the all powerfal minister. He continued to 
monopolise the sultana, and to domineer over 
the circle. 

‘* My dear friend !’’ said an old courtier, in a 
whisper, and laying his hand upon the shoulder 
of bis neighbor, “ behold the rising sun!’’ 
and he pointed to Frederic. 

‘© Where then did he rise? Where is his 
horizon ?”? 

‘* Faith! neither known nor seen. 
the future !” 

‘: Apropos,’”’ said the private secretary, ad- 
dressing Frederic, *‘ do you play ?”’ 

«« Always, and deeply.” 

«« Well, the parties are forming.” 

«Good. J] depend upon your kindness.’’ 

« Be assured of it. Do not stir until I come 
for you. I will call you when his highness 
wishes to see you. I have spoken to him of 
you, and—but be patient.”’ 

This was accompanied by a pressure of the 
hand and a look of intelligence. Frederic took 
his seat at a card table, and the amount of his 
stakes terrified his opponents. At this moment 
the Prince entered, and, according to his cus- 
tom, forbade any one to rise or to interrupt the 
amusements. He walked with an affable and 
indolent air tbrough the saloon, addressed a 
word here and there, and stopped for a moment 
at some of the tables. 


Frederic was playing with impudent success, 
and bis boldness in again risking the money he 
was constantly winning, made others fearful of 
playing with him. The Prince, who observed 
the party at a distance, seemed greatly inte- 
rested. Frederic again won. 

*¢ Double!” said he, carelessly. 
play ?”” 

“No,” replied his adversary, with ill con. 
cealed dissatisfaction, and rising from the 
table. Another took his place, and won the 
first stakes. 

«¢ Double !’’ said Frederic, in the same tone— 
and he lost. 

«Ah! well,’ he continued, with the same 


It is in 


“Do you 





indifference, ‘*double, and that will balance 
it!’? This time he won. His opponent would | 
not risk another chance, but left the table. | 
There was some hesitation among the company, | 
and it was some time before another took his | 
place. | 

«Ah!’? said -Frederic, laughing, ‘‘ one 
against all. I have then the duties of a) 
banker !°’ | 

The Prince was amused, for the phrase | 
secrred original. 

«¢T have come to relieve you,”’ said the pri- 
vate secretary, approaching, ‘his highness 
wisbes to see you.”’ 


Frederic followed the secretary, who led him 


to the Prince, in a retired part of the saloon. 


Tne latter, already predisposed to regard him | 
with favor, paid him marked attention. Their | 
conversation s20n became animated and lively. 
Frederic, after thanking him for his goodness, 
touched upon some of the duties that had de-— 
yolved upon him. The Prince listened atten- | 
tively, and suggested some new ideas which | 
| Frederic developed, citing examples of their 
wisdom and utility. Suddenly the Prince in- | 
terrupted him— 

« But, Baron,” said he to him, almost with 
| familiarity, “have you falfilled the duties of | 


| Inspector for twenty years ?”’ 


| 





« Highness!" replied Frederic, bowing re-— 
spectfully, «« I am but twenty-two.” 

The Prince laughed, and struck him upon 
the shoulder. 

“In truth, I was decelyed, and I paid you 














but a poor compli- 
ment. I meant to say 
you ought to have oc- | 
cupied your present | 
station for that time. 
Everything prospers.”’ | 

This last phrase, | 
spoken loudly, was 
distinctly heard 
throughout the saloon, 
and produced a mark- 
ed sensation. All eyes 
turned upon Frederic. 

‘ But,” added the, 
Prince, “there is a) 
time for all things. 
We will speak of busi- 
ness hereafter, At 
present, I do not wish | 
to deprive the com- 
pany any longer of 
their banker.’’ 

He laughed while ut- 
tering this last word, | 
and graciously dismiss- 
ed Frederic, who bow- 
ed and rejoined the 
players. 

«*Ludolph,”’” said 
the Prince, after a 
short pause, “I know | 
of but one player here 
werthy of your skill; | 
it is M. de Neuberg. 
You will make excel- 
lent opponents.’’ 

Ludolph understood 

his wish, and with the air of importance which 
never deserted him, he advanced to the table 
at which Frederic was seated. The young man 
saw him approaching, and his heart beat violent- 
ly when he remembered what was to follow, but 
he immediately conquered his emotion. When 
Luiolph was seated, he made a movement as if 
to rise. 

‘Ts it you who would play with me, Mr. Lu- 
dolph ?”’ said he to him, making an intentional 
pause upon the last word, and regarding him 
mith marked contempt. 

“ How !—yes—certainly,”’ replied Ludolph, 
in a tone of surprise, mingled with mortifi- 
cation. 

“Bah!” Frederic muttered, drawing his 
chair from the table. 

The words and actions had not escaped the 
Prince. He appeared greatly astonished. Lu- 
dolph shuffled the cards, and gave them to 
Frederic. 

«« Away!’’ said the latter, throwing them 
upon the carpet, “I will not play with 
these.” 

All the spectators rose as if struck by an 
electric shock. 

‘‘How! how, sir,’ exclaimed Ludolph, 
scarctly able to speak, and half rising. 

« Away!”’ repeated Frederic, ‘‘my heart 
sickens when I see you face to face. Rise 
from my table,’ and with his glove, which he 
held in his hand, he struck Ludolph upon the 
face, 

«‘Sir!”? cried Ludolph, rising, in terrible 
anger, ‘‘ if we were not here—”’ 

‘*Ab!—good heaven!” cried Frederic, 
‘‘you have made me forget myself!’’ and he 
advanced rapidly towards the Prince, who re- 
mained motionless, wa'ching the scene. 

‘‘ Highness!” said he, his voice almost 
stiflei with emotion, and bending upon one 
knee, ‘I implore your pardon for having per- 
mitted myself to be overcome in your pre- 
sence, and for failing in respect. But how 
could I suppose that this infamous fellow would 
dare—”’ 

«¢ Infamous !—-sir,”’ interrupted the Prince, in 
unspeakable astonishment. 

Frederic rose, and continued in a tone of 
surprise— 

‘¢ What other name could I use, sire for one 
punished by justice, and who still bears upon 
his shoulder the marks of his infamy ?”’ 


, secure and unknown man. 











‘¢ Baron! Baron de Neuberg! what do you | 
say ??? 

‘¢ Nothing that I cannot readily prove. If I 
am deceived, I am content.”’ 

Ludolph had fainted. | 

“Let some one bear him out!’’ said the | 
Prince, ia a trembling voice. « Loupestein,” | 
addressing his private secretary, ‘‘ accompany 
them and retura to speak with me. Geatle- | 
men,’’ he added, in a loud tone, ‘ the com- 
pany is dismissed. As for you, sir,’? turning | 
and speaking to Frederic, “come to me to- | 
morrow at an carly hour. I will then see if I 
can pardon you.”’ 

Frederic made a low obeisance, and retired | 
through the midst of the tumult. Every one | 
eagerly made way for him with a kind of fear- | 
fal respect, as if he were an exterminating an- 
gel. The young man proudly passed through | 
the crowd, and entering his carriage, rapidly 
regained his hotel. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Prine> was traversing the apartment 
with long and rapid strides, and wita a viva- 
city by no means habitaal. Frederic was at 
one end, standing in a respectful attitude, un- 
til he should be addressed, and Loupestein, the | 
secretary, was by his side, with several papers 
in his hands. 

«It is incredible, incredible!”? murmured 
the Prince, “to hava been thus mocked, de- 


| ceived, betrayed! And I have admitted this 


man to my confidence. See, Loupestein, is 
that the sentence ?”’ 

«‘It is an authentic copy delivered by the 
register of the Parliament of Paris. The pun- 
ishment is, ten years in irons on board the ga'- | 
leys of the king, degradation, and—”’ 

«« Good heaven !—and for what crime ?”’ 

‘« For theft and counterfeiting !”’ 


“Tt is tneredible, fnucredible! But it was 
Grossenstein who placed him nearme. How 
could he have been ignorant of it? Am ‘ thea 
surrounded by imbeciles, by thieves and galley 
slaves? In whom can I trust ?”’ 

And the Prince contioued his hurried and 
uneven gait. Suddenly he stopped opposite 
Frederic. 

* But you, Baron de Neubderg, who had 
these proofs in your hands, whence did you 
get them? With what aim did you procure 
them !—and, since by the date of their deli- 
very they are already old, why did you not 
show them before’? Why did you allow me 
for one day longer to be the dupe of that 
man ?”’ 

Prince,” replied Frederic, in a firm yet 
respectful tone, “a very short time has elap- 
sed since I entered the service of your 
bighness. Bat a few days back I was an ob- 
How, then, could I 
dare to approach you with so grave an accusa- 


_tion? How conkd I know that the man honor- 


ed with the confidence of my Prince, was the 


sams Ludolph, who—ah! Prince, could I 
| suspect before seeing him? And now, I hope 


your highness will do me the justice to ac- 


knowledge, that after having seen him, I lost 


not one hour, one instant, and that I risked 
that which I esteem most precious in the 
world, even your own favor. I strack the 
impostor, and tore from him the mask under 
which he had rodbed you of your confi- 
dence.”’ 

After a moment’s silence, the Prince re- 
plied : 

* That is true, sir, and so true, that I have 
no intention to reproach you. Yet—it was a 
public scandal, and—but I will speak no more 
of it. You have done me a service, sir, a real 
service; but it was a cruel one, and cruelly 
rendered.” 

He made a turn or two more, then spoke 
again. 

“ Notwithstanding, be assured, sir, that I 
will not forget it. I have already known and 
seen the zeal you exercise In the discharge of 
your public duties, and the remarkable intelli- 
gence with which you seize upon the real cha- 
racter. Do not thank me, I do you but jus- 
tice, and I like to speak what I think. The 
service you have done me, shows the attach- 
ment you bear to myself. And if, in the ardor 
of youth, you have acted with precipitation, 
and too much publicity, I cannot blame you. 
You have served me, and you shall find you 
have not served an ingra‘’e. Adieu, sir; I will 
inform you, through Loupestein, when I wish 
to see you.” 

He extended his hand; Frederic received it 
on one knee, kissed it, and withdrew. 

He was descending the few steps that led 
from the private cabinet into which he had 
been introduced, when a young page, whose 
duty it seemed was to wait there, arrested his 
progress. 

«Baron de Neuberg is invited by a lady to 


walk in the park, this evening, at nine o’clock, . 


alone.”’ 

«Good! and by whom ?”’ 

‘*By a lady, who wishes to speak with 
him.” 

«¢ Did she not mention her name ?”” 

‘¢ That would be indiscreet ! ’ 

‘* Well! I will be there.””? And he departed. 

He thought that this interview must be ap- 
pointed by the Marchioness, upon whom the 
fall of Ludolph had inflicted a terrible blow. 
He hesitated at first whether to accept it. 
The warnings of his unknown friend and of his 
landlord, recurred to him, and he feared some 
treachery. He resolved to go armed, and ac- 
companied by Ludwig and two other active 
students, whom he went to seek and invite te 
dinner at his hotel. Upon his return home he 
found this letter : 


‘Excellent! Frederic—but I will not trouble 
you with formal praises. I have only this ad- 
vice to give you: do not neglect Count de 
Rosenheim. Your real happiness is there. I 
advy'se you to confide to him your pesition in 
the palace, and the temptations which Amelia 


| is preparing for you. He will learn them by 
| some other means, and your silence, errone- 


ously interpreted, will ruin you in the opinion 
of Constance and himself. Speak to him 
without reserve of all, (myself only excepted,) 
and ask his counsel. 

“Do not forget my instructions respecting 
Amelia. Remember that you have to do with 
a woman ; that is to say, with one more artful, 
cunning and dangerous, than all the Ludolphs 
and Grossensteins united. 

ss Your friend, M. C. R.” 


Frederic followed his advice, and hastened 
to the Count de Rosenheim. The latter rose 
gaily when he saw him. 

«Ah! welcome; thrice welcome! Thou 
conqueror of giants; vanquisher of monsters! 


| In faith you have made a famous racket; and 
| the world speaks only of you. 
we see you no more—that is our compen- 
sation.” 


Consequently 


«It has been no fault of mine; but—”’’ 

«< Yes, yes; greatn@@s, honors, the court! I 
understand ali that. Constance maiaotains that 
the Marchioness has no small part in it.” 

«Ah! my dear young lady, you have not 
thought that, far less said so ?”’ 

«s Why not, sir ?”’ 

«Why not!” said Frederic, with an ex- 
pression of profound astonishment. < Be- 
cause it would be an atrocious mockery ; first 
of me, and also of the Marchioness herself ; 
who, I acknowledge, is well qualified by age 
to be my mother, but who has not the necessary 
qualities to merit the filial affection which you 
suspect me to feel for her.” 

This p'easantry caused both Constance and 
her father to laugh heartily ; so thet the young 
pecple appeared perfectly reconciled. Coa- 
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mance left the room ehortly after; and Fre- 
deric seized ‘the to confide to the 
Count the advamecs of Amelia, and the neces- 
sity which compelled kim to seem to recipro- 
cate them, at teast for a time. 

« Ah! my dear boy, upon what country have 
you fallen! Whatan infernal Babylon! You 
ask my e@vice: but, frankly-—you have hither- 
to navigated your own course with so much 
address and good fortune, that you are better 
able to decide for yourself. Listen, however. 
My advice is, that you appear to accept Ame- 
lia’s offers. Compel her to receive you in the 
palace; make her compromise herself, so that 
you may rule her, and break the treaty which 
threatens your destruction. After having ap- 
pointed a meeting, come to me, and we will 
together refiect upon your fature conduct.’’ 

Constance re-entered, and the conversation 
tarned upon another subject. Frederic seon 
afterwards left them, to rejoin his body guard 
of students, and to keep his appointment. 

Scarcely had he entered the park when he 
saw ata distance a carriage, which he recog- 
nized as that of the Marchioness. He then de- 
scended from his own, requested his compa- 
nions to wait for him near the gates, and 
directed his steps towards a cluster of elm 
trees. Amelia sought the same spot, accom- 
panied by a female attendant, who walked a 
few paces behind. 

Frederic, as he watched Amelia advancing 
towards the elms, could not help feeliog some 
degree of admiration. She was in fact, very 
beautiful. Her graceful walk, the beauty of 
her form and her elegance of manners, gave 
her a powerful charm. She had exhausted all 
the resources of art and of the toilet, and in 
the partial obscurity of the park, the brilliancy 
of her eyes, and the regularity of her features 
made her a most seductive woman. 

Frederic felt the justness of his unknown 
friend’s recom nendations: he had here an ad- 
versary far more formidable than Ludolph, and 
he invoked as a protecting talisman, the me- 
mory of Constance to shield him from her 
attacks. 

When near Frederic, who remained motion- 
Jess and silent, she stopped for a moment in in- 
decision and seeming timidity. 

«Is it you, Baron de Neuberg?’’ she asked 
with a humbled voice. 

« Yes, madam, it is I; I await your plea- 
sure.’ 

The calm and firm tone of the young man, 
appeared to make a powerful impression upon 
her. 

« Yes,—I begged you tocome. Yet even at 
the last moment, I myself hesitated to meet the 
appointment of my own seeking—I hesitated— 
I was upon the point,—good heaven! what 
must you think of me ?”’ 

She stopped again. The sound of her voice 
had so mild and gentle a tone, that Frederic 
felt ita full force, and knew not how to reply. 

I do not doubt,” she resumed, with increa- 
sing agitation, “that I have been calumniated 
to you. I have so many enemies! And how 
could I be without them! You are perhaps 
already one of them! Yet I attach so much 
value to your esteem,—to your friendship! But 
how coujd I justify myself; how could I speak 
with you without constraint—without evil- 
minded and malicious listeners—without idle 
and unmeaning gallantry? There was but one 
way. I thank you for accepting it ; your kind- 
ness is a happy augury, and you must yourself 
perceive how earnest is my anxicty, when I 
have been compelled to resort to the present 
means of seeing you.”’ 

Frederic felt the effect of her words; and the 
bright, though restrained, expression of her 
eyes that constantly rested upon him, added a 
powerful influence. He recoiled a step or two 
to regain his self-control. 

« What!’’ she asked, ‘will you not answer 
me?’’ 

“What can I say, Amelia? I believe you 
are deceived. What you tell me is useless,’’ 

“ Useless! I do not understand you.”’ 

“I will make myself intelligible,” said Fre- 
deric, with sudden carnestness, scizing her 
hand. “I thought you knew me better—but 
let us not waste the precious time. Amelia! 

why came you hither ?”’ 

The suddenness of this question, and the 
penetrating glance by which it was accompa- 
nied, entirely deprived the Marchioness of her 
self-command. 

« Frederic!’? she murmured, in a stifled 
voice, at the same time endeavoring to disen- 
gage her hand. 

“ Yes, I am Frederic, and you—are Amelia. 
I know to whom I speak. You know how I 
hated Ludolph ?”’ 

“You!” 

“Think you, after crushing bim, there is 
aught else I dare not do?’’ 

“ What! Frederic! Surely—’’ 

“ Enough !’’ he again interrupted, drawing 
her to him, and showing her the ring which the 
unkaown had sent. ‘ Know you this ?’’ 

“Ah!” cried the Marchioness, in an inde- 
scribable emotion of terror. ‘ Frederic,— 
Frederic! Where did you get that? What—”’ 

“Enough!” repeated Frederic. ‘Now, 
Amelia, you know what I have the power to 
do.” 

‘Ab! good Heaven!’’ cried the Merchio- 
ness, in irresistible alarm. ‘‘ What do I know? 
What can I think? I am—oh! Frederic! 
Who, then, are you ?” 

“That matters not—but listen, Amelia! I 
am determined you shall have no other will 
than mine. You must obey my commands 
without reflection, withoat a murmur—or—I 
will destroy you without pity.’’ 

“« Frederic !’’ 

“Nod evasion; no useless arts!—I am not 


the man te yield to subterfuge, to hesitate, to | 
I will be assured of your obedience, | 
You must | 
give me a private meeting, to-morrow evening, | 


recede. 
your discretion, your devotion. 


in your parlor at the palace.’’ 

“ Frederic! have pity upon me—thizk.’’ 

“ Nothing,” replied the young man, with | 
firmness. “Ah! you came here to deceive 
me, did you not! To make a treaty for your 
own advantage ; and to deliver me, bound hand | 
and foot, into the power of your accomplices. | 


But no! no!—here as everywhere—amine is the have the same proofs that I have. 
power, mine the will! Here, it is I who com. _ Zett will feign sickness to prevent her accom- | 


mand; I do not entreat, I demand it; a meet- 
ing to-morrow evening—I must see you!”’ 
Amelia remained for a moment silent, and as 
if fascinated. 
«+ Frederic !”’ 


she cried, at length—“ my 


noble, my audacious Frederic '—how beautiful | 
Cap 


tbou art—I cannot refuse thee.”’ 


« The Prince goes to-morrow to his hunting 
seat—I will be with you.” 
« But if be wishes to take me with him ?” 
« You will be sick.” 
« Bet—” 
“<T wish it.” 
« You are a tyrant!’’ she said, in a kind of 
delighted terror. ‘ But I pardon all.”’ 
And she passed her arm around his neck. 
Frederic disengaged himself quickly, but 
gently. 
«To-morrow! Remember!’ And he de- 
parted with a rapid step, while the Marchioness 
regained her carriage. 
« Plague rpon it!’’ said Ludwig, laughing, 
when Frederic rejoined hisfriends. «‘ We now 
know the old friend of the family ; a good old 
man—very decrepid. Ha, ha! we saw him 
leave the elms, and totter towards his carriage. 
Ah! what it is to be a handsome fellow!” 

Frederic was sad and troubled. 

« Excuse me, my friends,”’ he said, ‘I must 
see Count de Rosenheim for a moment.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Grossenstein was traversing his apartment 
with marked impatience. He was deeply 
anxious and alarmed. »nd his features assumed 
at intervals a most ferocious expression. At 
one moment he hastened. and at another re- 
laxecé his pace, under the influence of his 
thoughts. 

‘«« Ludolph arrested '"’ he murmured, “ Con- 
fined in prison! If he should speak! It is 
true he has no cause to betray me—to ruin 
me! But this Frederic !—this devil incarnate, 
who is he? Whence comes he ?—how could 
he have known ?”’ 

There was a knock at the private door of the 
room. The Baron opened it, and a young page 
entered. It was the same who had brought to 
Frederic the invitation of the Marchioness. 

« Ah! is it you, Franz; well, my lad ?”’ 

‘« Well, my lord Baron. I took to M. de Neu- 
berg the invitation of my lady to meet her in 
the park. Bat madame did not think proper to 
take me with her.’”’ 

The Baron uttered an exclamation. 

«« Bat I started nearly the same moment with 
the carriage; I ran rapidly, and arrived in time 
to see madame pass behind the elms, and M. 
de Neuberg join her there. They conversed 
for a long time, and embraced when they sepa- 
rated.”? 

‘* Well, and then ?” 

‘And then they went to their carriages. 
Madame returned alone to the palace; she 
spent the evening with his highness. I could 
not hear what they said in the park.”’ 

Baron Grossenstcin sat down to his desk, 
wrote a few words, and banded them to Franz. 

‘«‘Take this to the office of Bernhardt, and 
return to me this evening.’”’ 

‘TI thank your excellency.”’ 

When the Baron was alone, he uttered a deep 
oath, and rose hastily from his desk. 

“Ab! it is easily seen—they understand 
each other!—and Amelia, who promised me 
otherwise! She intends to deceive me; she 
abandons me for this new lover. How can I 
circumvent them ?”’ 

Another knock was heard. The Baron ran 
to the door. It was « yuung woman. 

‘{s it Matilda? You are very kind, my 
girl. What news have you ?”’ 

The woman seemed greatly excited. 

‘‘ Much, my lord,”’ 

‘* What is it, then ?” 

‘*‘T accompanied madame last night in a pro- 
menade to the elins, and—’’ 

‘«‘ She there met M. de Neuberg,’’ interrupt- 
ed the Baron, coldly. « They became friends 
—they embraced !—that Is all.’”’ 

Matilda was exceedingly surprised. 

‘‘That is all true, my lord Baron; you are 
correctly informed. And yet,—I was the only 
one with madame; and it is singular you know 
so well what passed! But do you also know 
that madame made an appointment with M. de 
Neuberg for this evening, in the palace ?”’ 

‘This evening! And if the Prince—” 

‘‘ Madame is to feign an indisposition not to 
accompany him.’’ 

“Ab! so itisa settled affair! 
berg replaces Ludolph! Amelia does not wait 
long for a new lover. Thank you, Matilda; 
hold, take this, and return this evening.’’ 

‘There is no time to hesitate,’’ continued 
he, when alone. ‘ That infernal demon ma- 
nceuvres with so much success, and so quickly, 
that it is impossible to know where he will 
stop. It is over! I can no longer depend 
upon Amelia, Perhaps she has already sided 
with him against me. Ah! well!’ 

And he made a threatening gesture, the 
meaning of which was fully evinced by his furi- 
ous look. 

“So, he goes to the palace this evening. 
What, if I profit by this moment—but no; he 
is always accompanied by three or four sturdy 
students. Neppberg told me, yesterday, that 
he had three companions, armed to the teetb, 
who never lost sight of him. He will certainly 
take greater precautions than ever, to-night. If 
the attempt should fail, it would be terrible! 
Faith, so much the worse! Amelia betrays 
me, well—I will destroy them both.”’ 

With these words, he rang furiously. 
‘+ Bernell, I am going to the Prince.’’ 


M. de Neu- 


At the first words of the Baron, the Prince 





| sprung from his seat. 


+» Groasenstein!”’ cried he, 
say! It is impossible !’’ 

+ Highness! I would it were not so'—but I 
thought it was my duty.’ 

« Amelia!’ interrupted the I’rince, strongly 

moved. ‘De Neuberg! Le upon whom 
| I looked with so much favor. My lord Baron, 
have you the proofs of what you tell me/”’ 

‘‘Unhappily, sire,’ replied Grossenstein, 
| with a ready falsehood, «I heard it all! If you 
| knew how much I have dreaded to communicate 
this fact— but—”’ 

«: You are deceived ; you must be; I cannot 


+ what do you 


| asked Grossenstein, eagerly. 


| that’s an extreme case. 
do so well as that, still, with honest industry, | 


would—” and he stopped as if distrustful cf 
the truth of his informer. 
«< Has your highness any ovlers to give me f” 


« No!—there is perbaps some error in all 
this. I wil not condemn without proof, nor 
punish without convictioa. I will take thought 
upon it. You have done well, Grossenstein. 
I thank you, my friend—but I wish to be 
alone.’’ 

He dismissed the Baron, who was evidently 
greatly disappointed, and remained baried in 


deep thought. 


Daring the interview between the Prince and 
his minister, Amelia was at her toilet. A young 
girl, named Guttine, was announced. The | 
Marchioness smiled and received her with much 
kindness. | 
+‘ Good day, darling,”’ said she to her. 
Gustine was very small, of a dark com-— 





plexion, and by no means pretty. But her 
quick and lively eyes expressed a degree of | 
uncommon cunning and penetration. 

«+ Well!”? asked the Marchioness, 
news have you?’’ 

+; Baron Grossenstein came to our house last 
night. Ile has lost his brains, I believe ; he did 
nothing but mutter between his teeth al] the 
evening. and he seemed to thiak only of one 
Frederic.”’ 

Amelia laughed heartily, and Gustine joined 
her. 

‘« We were puzzling our brains to find out 
who this Frederic is. It seems that he is sim- 
ply a new favorite of the Prince ; and if I know 
the Baron, he thinks of nothing more or less 
of assassinating him !”’ 

« Ab!’ cried the Marchioness, “ what horror, 
Frederic !”’ 

‘¢‘ He thinks of it, I am eure.” 

“Good Heaven! That Grossenstein is a 
monster; an assassin—it is trightful!’’ 

At this moment light and burried steps were 
heard, and Matilda appeared. 

« His highness,” said she. 

Amelia trembled, and Gustine vanished. 

The Prince entered; he appeared thought- 
ful, but calm. He took a chair near the toilet 


table. 
‘* Well, my love,’”’ said he, « they tell me 


you are suffering.’’ 

‘* Unfortunately, my Prince! I was indis- 
posed last evening, ard I had no rest during 
the night. I do not know what is the matter 
with me, but—’’ 

The Prince leaned forward, took her hand, 
and looked fixedly on her. 

‘¢ Jt is true,’’ he said, after a moment or two, 
‘* you appear very much agitated. Sc—you 
cannot accompany me to day ?” 

‘* What !—are you going ?”’ 

‘Yes; it was agreed upon, you know, last 
evening. We spoke of it then. It is true you 
were not well; bat notwithstanding, I hoped 
for your company ; but if you are suffering, you 
must not expose yourself to the fatigue. I in- 
tend hunting by torch-light, and sball be away 
all night. So I shall have plenty to tell you 
to morrow.’’ 

‘ Your highness’s goodness confounds me. 
I am really grieved that I cannot accompany 
you to day, and partake of your amusements, 


but I have a fever, I think.” 
*+ I think ev, (vo; you have a very frregular 


pulse. Take care of yourself, my angel; con- 
sult Bernheim. I hope it is nothing serious. 
Adieu.’? He pressed her hand affectionately 
and departed. 

‘* Gustine, are you gone!” asked the Mar- 
chioness, in a low voice, 

‘* No, madame,” said Gustine, laughing, and 
reappearing like a sprite. ‘I hid myself.” 

‘ Well, dear, what do you think Grossenstein 
will do?” 

‘Ido not know. He isin an extreme rage 
and perplexity, that is evident; but I do not 
think he is yet determined what todo. The 
fall of the Chevalier Ludolph bas entirely dis- 
concerted him, and he seems to be treubled 
with nightmares of the galley slaves and dun- 
geons. Itisa pity; but he is all the time ina 
trance; he seems to have the apoplexy; and 
the fact is, there is blood botb in his head and 
in his eyes. Truly, the poor man is broken 
down ; he raves, and commits nothing but fol- 
lies. If some one does not destroy him, he 
will destroy himself. He has the vertigo.” 

‘Tt is true, dear; it is true—but we must 
acknowledge that there is in all this something 
so strange and unexpected, that it is enough to 
turn one’s head. Look at poor Ludolph ; what 
a fall! and then—that is not all—there are 
some things. It is frightful and incredible! 
The only way is to preserve one’s calmness, 
and to be ready to catch at every branch that 
offers ssfety.’’ 

‘ Faith!’ interrupted the laughing Gustine, 
‘it must be a« strong branch, if it does not 
break with the weight of the fat Baron!’’ 

Amelia laughed heartily at this grotesque 
image. 

‘Excellent ;’’ said she, «but as for me, I 
am not so heavy, thank Heaven, and I will 
leave him to swim alone.’’ 

(CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 


*s what | 





Wien merchants fondly trust to paper, 
And find too late that banks betray, 

W hat art can help them through the scrape, or 
Suggest the means wherewith to pay ” 


The only way to stop each croaker, 
And pay the banks to who n toey trust, 
Tobriny repentance to the broker, 
And wring his bosom, {s ‘‘ to bust ’’ 
oF” Parentat AyTicipations.—Fond pa- 
rent (to his son.)—** Yes, New York is the 
place to get on In. Look at Jones; he started 
without a penny, and has lately failed for a 


| bowever, to the creat and increasing demand for 





hundred and fifty thousand dollars, Of course | 
I don’t expect you to | 
can see no reason why you should not in the 
course of afew years, fail for fifty thousand 
doliars.’’ 

OF” When we cannot apply any remedy to | 
an evil, it isin vain to seek it. If by thy ad- 
vices and remonstrances thou coulast undo | 





believe it !”’ 
‘Alas!’ replied Grossenstein with a sigh. | 


‘+ it will be only too easy for your highness to _ 
Madame de 


" panying your highness to your hunting seat. 
At the same time she has given permission te 
_M. de Neuberg to pass the evening in her com: 


“pany.” 


his wind agitated with conflicting though’s 


it be possib'e! If I were sure, ' 


what is already done, thy sijence would be | 
criminal; but there is nothing celder than ad- | 
| vice by which it is impossible to profit — Con- | 
| fucius. 

03>” Law is likea sieve ; you may see through 
it, but you must be considerably reduced be- | 
fore you can get through it. 

OG” Great and rare heart offerings are found | 
bnpare exclusively amoog women; nearly aut | 


love are of their creating, and so also !n friend- 
ship, especially when it follows love. 
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Banks, said the merchants, we are all in the | 
same box, where we all ought to be. 

Doubtless many persons thought, when they | 
beard of the suspension of the New York | 
banks, that it was all up with those institutions. 
They remembered that the Constitution of New | 
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THES CRISIS. 

Our readers doubtless know by this time— 
thanks to the Electric Telegraph—t‘hat the 
banks of the “ great commercial metropolis,’’ 
New York, imitating the example of those of 
this «little village’ of Philadelphia, have sus- 
pended specie payments. That the banks of 
Boston and New England generally immediate- 
ly followed auit. And that the banks of the 
Southern and Western States, by the time this 
paper reaches the majority of our readers, have 
followed their example, 


To those who agree substantially with the 
views recently propounded in Tue Post re 
lative to the banking system, the suspension of 
the banks of New York and Boston was doubt- 
less not at all surprising. The boasting and 
confident tone of the presses and bank officers 
of our sister cities, appeared to such the voice 
either of folly or of the most deplorable ig- 
norance. Their ability to continue specie pay- 
ments, it was clearly evident, depended entirely 
upon the will of the public. If a run were made 
upon them, they had no other alternative than 
to suspend, first or last. And the run being 
made, about half-a-day sufficed to close the 
doors of the New York institutions. Boston— 
with three dollars of circulation alone, to every 
dollar of specie in her vaults—notwithstanding 
the recent resolutions of her merchants in pub- 
lic meeting assembled, as to the necessity of 
maintaining ‘the mercantile honor’’ of their 
city—collapsed even before a run could be 
made. Like the coon, when Captain Scott 
simply pointed the rifle at him, the Boston 
banks “ came down st once.”’ 

Ot course, we understand the game of New 
York and Boston, in ayowing the perfect im- 
preguability of their banks—but such devices 
are too shallow for this age of newspapers. 
Better to come out boldly and fairly, and tell 
the community the truta:—* Gentlemen, the 


| any legal enactment,’’ however carefully word- 
,ed. As to the constitutional proviso in ques- | 
| tion, it requires no great adroitness to paralyze 


ts A sig ec} 
| «* legalize’’ 


A- } 


York positively forbade the legislatare fom 
| lega'izing a suspension of specie payments. But, 

as Daniel © Connell is reputed to have said, a | 
lawyer ‘can drive a horse and wagon through | 


| 
that. 
galize 


The 


- a2 


legislature is forbidden to “le- 
well, it will not) 
the present ones. And so the 
clause in «uestion, practically amounts to no- 
thing. Then there is a law of 1549, providing | 
for the recovery of debts owed by a bank, for) 
| the closing of its business, and the transfer of | 
‘its assets toa Receiver. Well, what does this | 
| dreaded statute say? It provides that any 
| cre litor of a bank having a demand exceeding 
| $100 may, after jays from the time when 
piyment of such demand shall have been re- | 
fused, apply to a Judge of the Supreme Court 
| for an injunction, which the latter may grant, 
| «e if, in his opinion, upon the facts presented, 
le be ent fraud 
;? and the Judge may then order a hear- | 
ing of the parties, to determine whether the | 
bank is ‘clearly solvent or otherwise.’’ If he | 
determines that it is insolvent, he shall issue an | 
injunction and appoint a Receiver. 

It will be perceived by a careful reading of 
the above, that the whole matter of the in- 
junction is left to the discretion of the Judges | 
of the Supreme Court. And the Judges be. 
longing to the New York City District, have 
already met, and arrived at the following con- 
clusions : 


suspension ; 


fen 


pedient, in order to or in 


justice 


| 


Ist. That suspension does not necessarily | 
imply insolvency. 

2od. That a bank is « clearly solvent” tbat 
is able to pay its debts, though not all in 
specie. 

3rd. That when a bank is clearly solvent, 
(that is, has means to piy all its debts,) and 
its ofticers are acting in good faith, no injunc- 
tion shou!d be issued or Receiver appointed ; 
and 

4th. That sn ipjanction should not issue 
or even after suspension, except 
upon safticient evidence that fraud is contem- 
plated. 

What more is wanted? But if more should 
be wanted, an act of the Legislature, not “ le- 
galizing the suspension,’’? by any means—but 
simply repealing, or suspending for a certain 
period, all acts which can be brought to bear 
against the banks, is all that is required.— 
Truly our fellow citizens of New York are 
harc to catch, and still harder to hold, even 
when they try to catch and hold themselves. 


ex parte, 


It certainly is a sad thing, this setting aside 
indirectly the provisions of laws and constitu- 
tions; but, as the old proverb says, « necessity 
knows no law’’—and to force all the banks of 
New York into immediate liquidation, probably 
would cause an amount of suffering in all 
classes of soclety in that State—especially 
during the winter months—such as has never 
been even approached in this country. But it 
is also a sad thing, that the people of these 
United States seem to feel so strongly the ne- 
cessity of tying their own hands, by inserting 
provisions on mere matters of expediency in 
their State Constitutions. We do not like 
solemn pledges, even in an individual, not todo 
this, or to do that, in the unknown, uncertain 
future. When a nation gets to bo afraid of 
itself—of its own want of prudence or firmness 
inthe hour of temptation—it is a lamentable 
contession of weakness. We have our doubts 
whether a man or nation that requires such 
constant bolstering up with paper pledges, will 
be able to stand very long even with their aid. 
And as to the amount of security afforded to a 
people by constitutional provisions, we are 
afraid it is very trifling. Whena people want 
a thing very badly, they will always find men 
of wonderful acuteness, fo convince them that 
they are not violating their constitutional law 
in seeking to obtain it. The French have had 
some twenty Constitutions, we telieve, but 
never one that they did not violate. The Eng. 
lish have a Constitution, as the7 call it, which 
they never violate—for whatever Parliament 
can be made to enact, that is constitutional. 


Since the legalization of the suspension in 
this State by the Legislature, and the general 
suspensions in other States, business affairs 
have worn a more cheerful aspect. It only 
needs now a reasonable extension of aid by the 
banks and other capitalists to the community, 
to place things in a train for the speedy return 
of confidence and specie-payments. Our im- 
ports for next spring will be very light—the 
crops are ssid to be very heavy—the West and 
South, judging from the fact that the banks in 
those sections seem to have suspended only as 
a result of the Eastern collapse, are in a rea- 
sonably healthy condition—the railroad com- 
panies are increasing their fares, lessening their 
speed, and reducing their expenses; and if, in 
view of these movements, and the heavy freights 
which the large crops almost insure, the in 
comes of the great lines begin to swell, their 
stocks will rise greatly in value, and add a large 
sum to the real, not fictitious, resources of the 
country. In addition to all these means and 
indications of prosperity, we have a steady 
flow of specie from California, while exchange 





banks of the United States are not constituted 
to be able to withstand a gencral demand of | 
their creditors for specie; and, therefore, if) 
you run upon us, we have co other resource 
than to suspend.”’ 

But the people of New York were not de- 


| celved by the statements of their bank officers | 


and leading presses. They knew that they 
could force a suspension on any day of the | 
week—and, on Tuesday, the 13th, they resolved | 
todoit. Andwhy? Because it was“ tit for tat.’’ | 


| The mercantile community, in their applica- 


tions for loans, were constantly met with the 
statement that the banks were forced to con- 
tract, in order to continue specie psyments—_ 
thus breaking up the merchants to save them- 
| selves. The question then naturally arose, | 1 
whether it was not ‘ paying too dear for the | 
whistle,”’ to sustain the banks by the ruin of | 
all the merchants—granting that it would do | 
more than merely put off the evil day, for the 
banks themselves. The decision of this ues- 


+ Can it be possible !’’ exclaimed the Prince, | the happiness and most biessed moments in | tion, was the run upon the banks—a suspension jonty of 15,000 against the proposal to repudi- 


less evil than 
Now, Messrs, 


of the banks being considered a 
the suspension of every body else. 





affairs will assume a moderate and healthy ac 


| mistrust; 


with Europe is in our favor. It does not there- 
fore seem extravagant to suppose, that the 
storm which has blown so flercely, will blow 
itself out before many weeks, and that business 


tivity. More than this should not be desired. 
| The comm).nity should profit by the lesson it 
bas received. All wild schemes of speculation 
and profit should be discouraged. Especially 
should the banks discourage those he arbingers | 
of ruin, by discriminating in their loans, taking | k 
care that they do not aid in the sowirg of any 
more financial whirlwinds. By pursuing this 
course, confidence and security may be made 
to emerge from the present chaos of doubt and 
ard our business community once 


philanthropy, at the best. 


| which provides them worg at fair wages. 





more resume their active pursuits, all the wiser, | 
if a little the sadder and poorer, for what they | 
hare gone through. 





No Rercmiation.—We are pleased to find | 
that the people of California have given a ma- 
ate their State Debt—we are sorry to find the | 
5,000, 


majority ‘ nly | ] 


| ing down to the basis of things. 
| tions of the great fabric of trade seem as 


« breeches of trust.” 


CHARITY. 

John Wesley sald that «hell is paved with 
good intentions.” Often actions originating 
in the best motives, are attended with very 
unhappy results. In this light are we disposed 
to view some recent movements, looking thus 
ic towards the establishment of a great sys- 

m of ward societies for the relicf of the poor 
jowts the coming winter. 

We have a very low opinion of this kind of 
The only true be- 
nevolence to the able-bodied poor, is that 
Cha- 


rity, as it is commonly termed, is calculated to 


degrade the A 
ashamed to receive what he 


man should be 
has not earned, 


recipient. 


| except asa loan, to be returned with interest 


—and no one with the soul of a man, often 
does it without a feeling of degradation. 

We have had «good times’’ now for many 
Wages have been very high—and it is 
scarcely possible that the laboring classes have 
saved no‘hing for a rainy day out of their earn. 
ings. Doubtless very many have saved. As to 
those who have not, we pity them. For these 
benevolent efforts that we have alluded to, will 


years. 


| mot, if the « hard times’’ should continue, be 
| generally responded to by our citizens, owing 
| to the simple reason that ther will not be edle 


to respond to them. It is therefore simply de- 
luding the poor, to hold out the prospect of 
their being supported by charity. The pro- 
spect is that every man will have enough to do 


| the coming winter to bear his own expenses— 


and to aid those more immediate 
upon him. 

And this is the true charity after all—to take 
care of your own poor. Every individual pro- 
bably Knows of cases where all the money he 
can afford to spare can be bestowed, and In 
modes that will neither degrade the recipient, 
nor allow a susp‘cion of the money’s being 
wasted. We have before spoken in censure of 


ly dependent 


| an indiscriminste dismissal of servants at this 


time, by those who can afford to keep them. 
We have earnestly advised the employment of 
their operatives and hands at half-time or even 
quarter-time, and at reduced wages, if need 
be, the manufacturers, Ac. This is 
the kind of charity which should be extensive- 
ly practised—which does not degrade the re- 
cipient—and in which way a thousand dollars 
willdo more good than twenty thousand em- 
ployed in mere alms-giving. 

If any benevolent gentlemen and ladies wish 
to organize really useful associations, let them 
establish societies to institute a system of cor- 
respondence with the West. Thousands of 
men and women, even now, are wanted on the 
farms and in the families of the Western States. 
Many would be willing to keep laborers over the 
winter, if they would engage to remain fora 
year with them. And the housekeepers of the 
West are always in want of help in their 
kitchens. At one dollar a week, almost any 
number of girls and women could be sent for- 
ward. And let what money can be raised, be 
employed in paying the expenses of these men 
and women to the homes of such of the em- 
ployers as are not able to advance the cost of 
travelling. 

One word more—which may seem unkind, 
but really is not. It is not to be denied, that 
the laboring classes of this city have been as 
much infected with extravagant expenditures, 
in proportion to their means, as any other. In 
a great number of homes, the domestics dress 
as expensively, often more expensively—so fag 
as their best dresses are concerned—than their 
mistresses. How are they ever to learn to save 
their money, if when the rainy days come, 
they are to be comfortably provided for in idle- 
ness, by those who have been more discreet im 
their expenditures / 


by 





Now tuat the New York banks have 6 
pended, the New York Evening P oat confi 
that the amount of specie available in those 
stitutions was much less than was represented ig 
the official statements, made on oath; as 
of the heavy depositors and | rivate ba 
houses allowed their specie talances to rem 
on special account. ‘ 

The Iferald announces that the commit 
appointed some time since to investigate ¢ 

ew York city finances, have discovered 
for tive or six years, sums of money, amow 
ing to the stupendous aggregate of eight or tem 
millions of dollars, have disappeared from the 
city treasury. The money has been expend- 
ed, but there are no vouchers or specifications 
or indications as to the purposes for which {¢ 
was paid away. 


~ 


The above fa:ts remind us of « conversation & 
we had not long since with a gentleman whe 
does business both in this city and New York 
—having a house in both places. He sald, in 
effect—“« Oh, the Philadelphians are nowhere+ 
We think we are pretty bad in this city—bat 
go to Wall street, New York. You can 
the corruption when you enter it. There is 
no enterprise in Philadelphia—we are a perfeet 
set of old fogies beside the New Yorkers, Ne 
doubt of it. They can steal more in New York 
ia one hour, than Pailadelphia could steal in @ 
whole generation.” 

We remembered the developments (deril ope- 
ments) in the last Congress, and “ acknowledged 
the corn.’’ We are content to be “ nowhere,’” 
in these days—when ‘ enterprise”’ is so often 
but another word for a money-getting reckless. 
ness that pauses at no depth of corruption asd 
bribery to obtain its ends. Time, however, 
generally proves at last, the difference betweem 
genuine, solid enterprise, and rash, corrupt 
and unsubstantial imprudence. 





Tue Vatve or Srecis.—-Nothing shows 
more clearly the comparative soundsess of the 
finances of the count’y at this time, than the. 
fact that the price of gold hes already falles 
from about six to ono and’ two per cent. Ie 
some cases in New York, the gold draws fim 
large sums from the banks, has been alread} 
deposited again—there being no sale for it, a 
a price worthy the mention. The rate of e& 
change still continues against Europe, aad 
specie is flowing in upon us. The last steamer 
from California, it will be noticed, also brought 
over a million and a half in specie. In 1887) 4 
the rate of exchange with Europe was heavily 
against us, and coin was shipped ont of the @ 
country by the millions. The more the pre-3@ 
sent distress is looked into, the more it 


to differ from a great financial revulsion, 


The founda— 


Everything betokens fail 


and strong as ever. 


| weather not very far ahead. 
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THE SUSPENSION. 

To Crese who think that a state of suspension 
of apecie payments, necessarily must be a state 
Of great fioancial suffering, we again commend 
‘Whe fact that the Bank of England suspended 
from 1797 to 1822, and by so doing carried 


“England triumphantly through the greatest war 
ghe ever waged. The following extract from 
Alison’s History is interesting in this connec- 
tion :-— 


*t No doubt, however, can remain, that the 
on of cash payments contributed essen- 
to increase the available resources of 
Great Britain for carrying on the war. An ex- 
tension of the circulating medium, erpecially 
Wf accompac‘ei by a great and increasing pre- 
#ent expenditure. never fails to have this effect. 
It is when the subsequent stoppage or coutrac- 
thea takes place that the peri'ous nature of the 
t becomes manifest. Great immediate 
to all around him is often produced 
prodigality of the spendthrift; but if he 
trenches deep, amid this beneficent profusion, 
on the resources of future years, the day of ac- 
counting will inevitably come alike to himself 
and his dependants. In seeking for the causes 
of the vast and continued warlike exertions of 
England during the war, and of the apparently 
Doundless financial resources which appeared 
to multiply, as if by magic, with every addi- 
tional demand. jaset as in investigating the 
causes of the difiic ulties under which all classes 
dave labored since the peace, a prominent 
place must be assigned to the alterations of the 
currency, as productive of present strength as 
they were conducive to fature weakness. No 
financial embarrassments of any moment were 
enced subsequent to 177; in vain Na- 
polcon waited forthe biowing up of the fund- 
ng system, avd the stoppage of England’s 
financial resources; year after year the encr- 
mous expenditure continued ; loan after loan, 
with incredible facility, was obtained, and at 
the close of the war, when the revenues of 
France and all the Continental States were 
fairty exhausted, the treasures of (jreat Britain 
were poured forth with a profusion unexampl d 
during any former period of the strugge. No 
existing wealth, how great soever, could ac- 
count so prodigious an expenditure. Its 
magnitude points to an annual creation of 
fands even greater than those which were dis- 
sipated. It is in the vast impulse given to the 
circulation by the suspension of cash payments 
and subsequent extension of paper credit of 
every description, that one great cause is to be 
found of the never-failing resources of (reat 
Britain during so long a period. Her fivets 
commanded the seas; her commerce extended 
into every quarter of the globe; her colonies 
embraced the finest and richest of the tropical 
regions ; and in the centre of this magnificent 
dominion was the parent state, whose quicken- 
ed and extended circulation spread life and 
energy through every part of the immense 
fabric. reat as was the increase of paper in 
circulation after the obligation to pay in sp: cie 
was removed, it was scarcely equal to the simul- 
taneous increase in expoits, imports, and do- 
mestic industry ; and almost boundless as was 
the activity of British enterprise during those 
animating years, it must have languished from 
want of commensurate credit, if not sustained 
by the vivifying influence of the extended cur- 
fency.”’ 

Of course a state of suspension —the specie 
touchstone being withdrawn—requires great 
caution; and is therefore not to be entered 
upon willingly, when the banks are as numer- 
ous as they are in this country, and subjected 
¢e no supervision except of those “ inevitable 
taws of trad<,’’ of which we hear so much said, 
aad which generally correct evils as a boiler 
corrects a too great head of steam, by a sum- 
mary and savage explosion. For our part, we 
believe in laws of trade, but not in “inevitable” 
laws of trade. We believe that as the lightning 
rod can safely disarm the cloud of its lightning, 
so heavy financial thunderbolts can be averted 
by wise and judicious means, planned by the 
cool and subtle brain. We believe, in one 
word, in man’s God-given mastery over the na- 
tural and material and financial clements and 
forces—and have xo faith at all in “ inevitable” 
jaws of nature and of trade. The experience 


> of the world proves that business can be trans- 
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acted entirely without gold and silver, if need 
be—entirely upon Credit, and with notes re- 
presenting other forms of wealth than the two 
go-called “precious” metals. But, on the 
other hand, there is more risk in such a cur- 
fency, on account of its tendency to fictitious 
values. For instance, the old Continental 
money was worth little, because it repre- 
gonted little. It was an attempt to make 
the notes of a very poor government, whose 


f existence even was very uncertain, pass at par 


_* 


‘. 


ie 


yalue. But if those same notes had been 
fesued or endorsed by the French or English 
government of that day, everybody would have 


: been glad to take them. 
3: 


We are far from advocating, in these re- 
marks, the long continuance of the present sus- 
pension. We only mean to show that a state 
of suspension is not so bad as many imagine. 
If it were, a country that had once suspended, 
Gould never coolly and deliberately resume 
specie payments. But experience has proved 
that both banks and country may become 
@o strong during a state of suspension, as 
te resume specie payments almost witbout an 
effort. Everything however d-pends upon how 
the breathing-time is used. As Mr. Alison 


. mays :—“< It is when the subseyuent stoppage 
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Cc 
, ix Boann or Heartn.—The number of deaths 
= @aring the past week in this city was 166— 
Adults 73, and children 8. 


takes lace that the perilous nature of the ex- 
periment becomes manifest.”’ In other words, 
when the touchstone of specie payment comes 
to be again applied, it will effectually prove 
whether the values created in the state of sus- 
pension are gennine and real, or whether 
they are the merely fictitious creations of 
stock-brokers and land-speculators. 





ASenrias or Lecrurss —The “lard Times,”’ 
which are now so seriously felt by all classes, 
will render the duties of the managers of our 
Denevolent institutions particularly arduous 
and trying this coming winter. 


which provides a home for the children of wo- 
qren at service. That the managers may con- 
tinue their labors, without discharging any of 


the little ones under their care, they have made | 


arrangements for a course of lectures. Sdould 
their success meet their antic'pations, they will 
de able to defray all their expenses this coming 
winter without any other assistance. Let every 
ene then who has a dollar to spare for this 
charity, invest it in a season ticket for these leo- 
tures. The first lecture o! the course will be 
given by Park Benjamin, at Concert Hall, 
Thursday evening. Oct. 27th, S o'clock 
Subject“ Harp Tiwes, . season nin, Not A 
QEAsoNaw_e Por.” Tickete for sale at the 
principal book stores. 


at 





| it, is still strong enough for use as molasses. 





| the cost of wood, and can make better time, 


| on account of the facility afforded in keeping 
Of all the «‘ Homes,” none are more deser- | 


ving of assistance than the “Urion Temporary,” | 


_ which the health 
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Tur Last Prormecy.—On the very morn- 
ing of the ran upon the New York banks, the 


| following editorial remarks appeared in the 


New York Herald: 


Srraevorn or tos New York Baxxs —By 
the Bank Statement published this morning, it 
will be seen that the anticipations indulged in 
as to the inability of the New York banks to 
maintain their position prove wholly cround- 
less. After the terrible week through which 
we haye passed—a week unprecedented in the 
annals of commercial suffering—tbey have ac- 
tually gained specie, and remain sfronger than 
before. There can be no stronger proof than 
this of the soundness of the system on which 
these banks are conducted, and of the benefits 
which it is conferring, and will continue to 
confer, on the community after the panic is 
over. 

It is the Position assumed by the New York 
banks, which constitutes our chief clement of safe- 
ty at the present moment. 


In the money article of the same day, the 
Herald said: 


These returns are highly favorable. No one 
dared anticipate such a satisfactory statement. 
Any increase of specie was thought to be ut- 
terly outof the question. The public mind 
must be much relieved by this erhibit, and the 
great danger can now be considered - 
We have never warered a moment in our Saith 
and feel now stronger than ever in the belief that 
nothing is to be feared, so far as our banks ars 
concerned. The specie reserve is likely fo increase 
from this time 


orer. ° 


By the next day the whole of the banks (with 
one exception) had suspended ! 





Creveranp, Oct. 15.—An important Rail- 
road Convention met here last night. The at 
tendance was very full, and business of an in 
portant character was transacted. A commit- 
tee was appointed which will report to day 
The principal obj«cts of the Corvention «sre to 
reduce the present speed of trains, increase th 
fares, dispense with foreign ag- nts. and cut off 
the large number of ‘ dead-heads.”’ 


We are glad to find that ourrailroad fii: nds are | 
coming to their senses. Hundreds of 
of dollars, invested in railroads, are now lying 


millions 


valueless as it were, because the railroads do | 
not pay. When once the railroads begin to py 
again—and they can be made to do so very 
soon, by proper regulations—this dead capital 
will become instinct with life, and hundreds of 
millions be added to the real and available 
wealth of the country, just as much as if it had 
been rained down from the clouds. Now, 
much of that capital is like a dwe'ling that 
cannot find tenants, pays no rent, and there- 
fore his scarcely a marketable value. Then it 
will be like the same house, with many seek- 
ing to rent it, at a good yearly interest. The 
increase in value, in such a case, is not in 
the least fictitious, it is genuine and real. To 
make the railroads generally pay eight or ten 
per cent., would be to add immensely to the 
wealth of the country, and regain what has 
sn considered lost in them. As all depart- 
ments of business have felt the effects of the 
apparent loss, so all would instantly feel the 
effects of the gain. As an old author says, 
«* You cannot laugh with one side of your face, 
while you are being pinched on the other.”’ 





Uncre Sam.—Our worthy Uncle Samuel, 
whose coffers were so full not long since, al- 
ready begins to feel the pressure. As usual 
with great capitalists, he has been counting his 
chickens—in the shape of duties—before they 
were hatched; and now finds that, before the 
close of the fiscal year, on the 30th of June 
next, he will probably have to obtain a loan of 
ten to fifteen millions of dollars to pay the cur- 
rent expenses. In view of this altered state of 
affairs, the old gentleman, through his highly- 
respectable agent, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, has ceased redeeming his outstanding 
stocks at a premium, and addressed a circular 
to various merchants of New York, asking their 
opinion as te the amount of next Spring’s im- 
ports, &c. Although he has not asked our 
opinion upon the subject, we will take the 
liberty of suggesting to bim the policy of a 
little more economy in his expenditures. He 
is setting his children a pretty example in 
living beyond his income. Fie, Uncle Samuel, 
we are ashamed of you. 





Tue worst thing we have to fear in this city 
is a panic. Should depositors be frightened 
into making a run on the banks, there would be 
danger. 

So spoke the New York Tribune just before 
the suspension. ‘ There would be danger”? (of 
a suspension), it said. This was putting rather 
too fine a point upon it. As the New York 
banks had probably only about one dollar in 
specie to pay ten of notes and deposits, we 
think the Tribune might have ventured to say 
that in case of a run, there would be, not only 
« danger”? of suspension, but suspension itself. 

Tue Curese Sugar Cane.—Judging from 
what we sce in the papers, the Chinese cane 
makes very excellent 
“syrup,” but dees not contain enough of the 
saccharine principle to lead us to expect much 
in the way of sugar. The molasses that comes 
from the sugar cane, is the mere 
drainage of the sugar. In other words, the 
juice of the cane, after the sugar is taken from 


molasses, equal to 


common 


But even if the culture of the Chinese cane 
should only enable our farmers to supply them. 
selves and the country with molasses, it will be 
a very great acyuisition indeed. 





OS7 It is said, judging from recent trials, 


that coal can be used for locomotives with half 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


In this season of experimenting in the manu- 
facture of domestic sugar, not a few have at- 
tempted to extract syrup from the juice of the 
cane weeks before it is matured. The conse- 
quence is that the sap has not attained its full 
sweetness, and what little molasses is made is 


of inferior quality. A few hints gathered 
from those who have been somewhat familiar 
with the process of manufacture in the West 
Indies or in Louisiana may perhaps be accept- 
able to those who are now raising the Sorghum 
and intend to crush the canes. 

When ripe, which may be known by the yel 
lowish appearance of the lower part of the 
stalk, and the seeds being past the milky state, 
it may be cut down six inches from the ground, 


leaves, too, must be removed, and for conve- 
nience the stalk may be cut in two. 


power employed to turn them, but the smaller 
the space the more eff-ctual will the process 
be. The juice should be boiled without delay, 
and a small «nantity of powdered lime stirred 
in from time to time to neutralize the acid. 
This may be determined by testing the liquid | 
with jitmus p°per, or in other words, paper dip- 

ped in a “ecoction of red cabbage or purpl 
daniia. If the purple is reddened in the least | 
T-eb avier | 
tie more acid wi'l the sap be, 
& greater proportion of a'kali is r 


The botiing must be d 


degree more hme must be added 


the soil and ther 
fore aired 
one moderately at first, | 
and more rapidly as the juice becomes thicker 
the | 


qaiid skimmed freqnently, and when it 





whole tix: 


begins to cherge color it must be stirred the | 
or i: will very iizely be barned. 

In West Indies the color of the cane | 
juice when ripened is a pale orange tint, and 
not of that greenish bue that ro# is found in 
the Chinese plants. We should therefore say 
that the latter should remain in the grourd until 
the near approach of frost changes the lower 
part of the stalk toa yellowish color, and th¢ 
seed is well matured. 

In the manufacture of the West India sugar, 
the janice, after being pressed out, is imme 
diately poured into a large copper vessel stand- 
ing in a line with four or five others gradually 
diminishing in size, the smallest one being that 
in which the change into sugar takes place, 
and under which alone the fire is placed. The 
others being near are heated more or lets in 
proportion to their distance from the small 
boiler. Immediately after the juice is poured 
into the largest vessel, when it is merely warm- 
ed, a qaantity of powered shell lime is added 
which brings the scum to the top. This is 
taken off at once, and the contents of the first 
are transferred soon after to the second copper. 
As the heat increases the juice becomes thicker, 
until it reaches the last in the row, when more 
lime is thrown in to make the syrup granulate. 
The fire underneath is very strong, and the 
juice is constantly stirred. From time to time 
the man who attends to this boiler draws out a 
portion in the ladle, turns it over, and watches 
attentively to see whether the granulation has 
commenced, which varies from a quarter of an 
hour toan hour from the time the vessel is 
filed, according to circumstances. When 
ready, the whole is poured out into large 
wooden coolers about eight inches deep, and 
when thoroughly cooled is emptied by buckets 
into hogsheads, in the bottom of which are 
holes. Reeds pass from top to bottom through 
these holes, not, however, filling the whole 
space, but leaving small interstices through 
which the molasses gradually finds its way and 
drains out. The space thus lost is filled up by 
more sugar, and the draining process continues 
some times for weeks. 

If the juice, when pressed out, is allowed to 
stand a single day without being boiled, it will 
become more acid, and of course yield less 
saccharine matter. In fact the whole opera- 
tion skould be carried on from beginning to end 
without any cesegation. 

I would suggest to those who intend to make 
sugar, to pour the thick syrup into sieves of 
hair cloth, or some such material. It is also 
worth remembering that every vessel used to 
hold or boil the juice must be perfectly clean. 

Burlington, N. J. JOHN COLLINS. 
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Ata trial last week a sexton, who had taken 
part at a marriage, was one of the witnesses. 
« Well,”? said the counsel, «I thought your 
duty was to bury people, and not to marry 
them.”? ‘Certainly,’ said the sexton, ‘ but 
we must first have a population before we can 
bury them.”’ 

o> An Irish painter announced in an Irish 
journal, that, among other portraits, he had a 
representation of ‘‘ Death as large as life.” 

OF” Persona Reriections.--Sterne holds 
that there is no such thing as an impartial re- 
presentation. ‘*A looking glass,’ he says, 
‘cone might be apt to think an exception to 
this rule ; and yet we never see our faces justly 
in one. It gives us nothing, after all, but the 
translations of them. A mirror, in fact, re- 
verses our features, and presents our left hand 
for our right.”” This is adduced, by Sterne, as 
a fit emblem for all persona! retiections. 

OG" GranpiLoerence. —- A Gascon was 
| yaunting in a very bombastic style of himself, 
and levelling the pretensions of every other 





up a uniformity in generating steam. 
03>" There is no policy like politeness, and a 


| good manner is the best thing in the world, 


either to get a good name, or to supply the 
waat of it. 


0G" The following notice was recently served | 


«Dr. 
a Kat lying in Mane Street, 


upon the Hartford health committee : 


Homes—There is 
committee ought to remeve 
immediately. She is a flat as a pancake, and 
yeu must take heer awa this forenoon or I will 
no the reason why she lies nere exchange Cor- 
ner.” 


ov What ace! 


v 


things Charlie Lamb could 
say! On a wet, miserable, foggy London day 


in autumn, he was accosted by a beggar woman 


| Person with the utmost contempt, when a lis- 
| tener said, “ Pray, sir, what may your busi- 
i ness be??? Oh,” replied the Gascon, “I 
am but a cork cutter, but then it is in a very 
«Indeed !”’ replied the other, 


? 
. 


| 


| large way.’ 
| «then I presume you are a cutter of bungs 


FAILURES, ASSIGNMENTS, ic. 

The N. Y. Independent saya that the following are 
the reported failures, assignments, etc., for last week : 

W. B. Stearns, Portland, Me., assigned. 

D. W.& E.H Quimby, South Berwick, Me , failed. 

8. F. Redfield, Claremont, N. H., suspended. 

Wakefield & Faskett, Hinsdale, N. H , failed. 

E. R. Robertson & Co., Bartonville, Vt , suspended 

I. W. Ford & Co., Springfield, Vt., failed. 

Gideon M. Lee, Chester, Vt , failed. 

Jobn L. Johnson, Chester, Vt , failed. 

Francis Skinner & Co , Dry Goods, Boston and New 
York city, suspended ; show a large surplus and ask 
an extension. 

Otis, Cushman & Bancroft, Cloths, Boston, suspend- 
ed; ask an extension 

§.G. Damoa & Co , Shoes, Boston, failed 

Nash, French & Co , Shoes, Boston, suspended . 

Hutchins, Brown & Co., West India Goods, Boston, 
suspended. 

G.T & W. P. Lyman, Boston, failed. 

Jobn P. Whiton, Grocer, Boston, suspended. 

F.& F Rice, Grocers, Boston, suspended 





and three or four feet of the top cut off. The | 


It should | 
be immediately pressed between iron rollers if 
possible, wooden ones not being 80 likely to | leading 
grasp the smooth stems. The opening between | .. formerly 
the rollers must be regulated according to the | 


led 


Ward & Boott, Dye Stuffs, Boston, suspended 

Woodford & Wilbur, Fancy Goods, Boston, failed 

Crane & Glover, Paper, B »ston, failed 

Milton Gale, Oils and Leather, Boston, failed 

lL. A. George & Co., Millinery, Bostoa, falled 

Blake, Barnand & Co., Agricultaral Implement: 
Boston, reported in our last as failed, only requjred an 
, Which having obtained they will continue 
A.P 
Geo T 


T 


Ware, Worcester, Mass , suspended 
Atwood, Taunton, Mass . suspended 
rell & Hersey, S uth Weymouth. Mass , suspend 
liabilities satd 875.000, and 
an extension 

Wardw. ll & Barstow, Providence, RI 

Harkness & Stead, Providence, R. I, 
Geo B Holmes 


Jobn A. Littlefield, 


. suspended 
issigned to 
BR. f 


Providence, 


Windsor Locks, Conn 
| Railroad Co, New York etty 


*routy, 


wroie C 


gasets SIM UM: a k 


assigned to 


. friled badly } 





Ladd Brothers, Dry Goods Commission, Philade!- 


phia, suspended. 


delphia, suspended. 

D. B. Hiaman & Co , Dry Goods Com mission, Phila- 
delphia, suspended. 

T. W. & M. Brown, Dry Goods Commission, Phila- 
delphia, suspended. 

Mitchell Brognard & Co., Dry Goods Commission, 
Philadelphia, suspended. 

Hirsch & Loeb, Dry Goods, Philadelphia, suspended. 

James Gass, Dry Goods, Philadelphia, suspended. 

Hammann, Sayder & Co., Dry Goods, Philadelphia, 
suspended ; liabilities said about $800,000. 

J. R. Cassellbury. Dry Goods, Philadelphia, sus- 
pended. 

Sayder & Grubbs, Clothing, Philadelphia, sus- 
pended 

Price J. Patton & Co., Hats, Philadelphia, suspended. 

The Lehigh Crane Iron Co, Philadelphia, sus- 
pended. 

Thompson & Babbitt, Hardware, Phiadeiphia, »us- 
pended. 

Ashby & Rocap, Hats, Philadelphia, suspended 

Brock, Fmory & Co, Grocers, Philadelphia, sus- 
pended 

Charles Mi ler, Coal, Philadelphia, suspended. 

E.& I McClure, Alleghany City, Penn , assigned 

John D Gage, Cambridge. Penn , assigned 

John G. Willlams, Carlisle, Penn., failed and as- 
| signed. 
| Ifred Marks. Lewiston, Penn 

hk M. Featherstone & Co, 
Md, assigned 

Charles Hartwell, Richmond, Va , suspended. 

J M. & W.G. Sheppard, Richmond, Va, failed. 
& Cc Alexandria, Va, 





failed 


Tobacco, Baltimore, 


Fowle, Snowden °o., sus- 


| pended 


New Orlears, La., suspended 
New Orleans, La., sus- 


Pope, Allison & Co, 
Vorhees, Greggs & Co, 
pended 
Pomerey 


tentew & Co St. Louis, sus- 


Mo 9 
nded 


W F Calver, Banker, Louisville, Ky., suspended 


and essigned 


k and Erte Railroad Co., protested 
Corning & Co, Bankers, New York city, suspended 
Joseph WC Dry Goods Commission 

New York eity, suspended; liabilities heavy 
Hiell, Dana & Co, Dry G wds Commiasicn, Now 

York ci’y, suspended 


Bowers A Be 


lies & Co, 


eck nan, Dry troods Commission, New 


i Yorg ¢ ity, s ispended, 


Walt», 
ispended 
Toompson & Wilkins, 
New York elty, suspended 
wW.T.4 


Caarles B mals Commission. New 
a 


Lore City, s 


Dry t& 
Commission, 


Dry Goods 


Duacan, Dry Goods Commission, New 


| York city, suspended 


Woocdrut!, Langdon & Co., Dry Goods Commission, 
New York city, suspended 

Bl's*, Douglas, Wheelock & Co., 
York city, suspended. 

L.O. Wilson & Co., Dry Goods, New York city. 
suspended ; liabilities large 

W.G. Lane & Co, Dry Goods, New York city, 
suspended. 

Strany, Adriance & Co , Dry Goods, New York city, 
suspended ; will pay in full. 

Featon, Lee & Co., Dry Goods, New York city, sus- 
pended and assigned. 

Henry A. Colt, New York city, suspended. 

Bulkley & Co., Importers, New York city, sus- 
pended 

L.H. Moore & Co., Millinery Goods, New York 
city, suspended ; liabilities $280,000. 

Beekman & Co., Dry Goods, New York city, eus- 
pended 

James A. Hearn, Dry Goods, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

Brinck & Russell, Dry Goods, New York city, sus- 
pended 

Blackwell, Whittemore & Co., Cloths, New York 
city, suspended. 

Carhart, Bacon, Clark & Co., Cloths, New York 
city, suspended 

Hastings & Forby, Clothing, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

Otis & Ditmars, Clothing, New York city, sus- 
pended 

John N. Genin, Hats, New Yor® city, suspended 

Gaynor, McDonald & Co, Straws, New York city, 
suspended ; show a good surplus 

Daniel Curtis & Co., New York city, suspended. 

Backus, Nichols & Co., Hats, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

Seymour & Co., Paper, New York city, suspended. 

Fowler & Wells, Publishers, New York city, as- 
signed ; their publications will be continued without 
interruption 

Burt Brothers, Shoes, New York city, suspended 

Herrick, Ferris & Co., Gents’ Furnishing, New 
York city, suspended 

Pettee, Judson & Co., 
pended 

Kemble & Warner, Iron, New York city, failed and 
assigned. 

Gallaudet & Wetmore, Hardware, New York city, 
suspended. ; 

Churchill, Rogers « Wetmore, Hardware, New 
York city, suspended 

Hunt, Thomas & Co., 
suspended 

Doe & Rice, 
pended 

Hoppock & Greenwood, Grocers, New York city, 
suspended 

Wood & Grant, 
pended. 

Ludlam & Leggett, Produce, New York city, sus- 
pended 

John Pyatt, Produce, New York city, suspended 


Dry troods, New 


Iron, New York city, sus- 


Hardware, New York city, 


Hardware, New York city, sus- 


Grocers, New York city, sus- 


Brunmell & Royster, Tobacco, New Y ork city, sus- 
pended ; ask an extension to pay in full. 

Puptist & White, Tobacco, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

Connolly & Adams, Tobacco, New York city, sus- 
pended. 

G. W. Hillman & Co., 
suspended. 

Bulkley & Moore, Tobacco, New York city, sus- 
pended 

Hankins & Williams, Fruits, New York city, sus- 
pended and assigned. 

William Partridge & Son, Dyestuffs, New York city, 
suspended. 

Ames, Herrick, Barnes & Rhoads, Stationers, New 
York city, suspended. 

Mark J. King, Furs, New York city, suspended. 

Henry A. Kelly, Oils, New York city, suspended 

De Young, Newman & Schmidt, Trimmings, New 
York city, suspended 

Hériman Cobn, Laces, New York city, suspended 

Henius & Bernstein, Trimmings, New York city, 
failed 

R.E. Potts, Tailor's Trimmings, New York city, 
assigned, 

Martin Fox & Co., Fancy Goods, New York 
failed and assigned 

SH. Doughty, New York city, assigned 
not S G. Doughty & Co., of Broad street, but 5 
Doughty of John street —Ed. Tred.) 

W.B. Mackenzie, Mantillas, New York city, pre- 
viously reported, has arranged with his creditors, and 
continues as usual 

Wilson & Peck, Williamsburgh, New York, failed 
and assigned 

Edward Hoxh, Albany, New York, assigned, 

Hubbard, Torrence & Co., Rochester, N. ¥., 
pended ; offer to compromise 


Tobacco, New York city, 


ity, 


[This ts 
H 





oF" “« Tom, tell me the biggest lie you ever 
told, and I’ll give you a glass of stout.” 
} lie! I never told a Hein my life!’’ «© Draw the 
stout.” 


ledge the merit of another, if we can help it. 


We cannot bear a superior or an equal. Hence | 
ridicule is sure to prevail over truth, for the | 


malice of mankind thrown into the scale, gives 
the casting weight.—Hazlil!. 
OG" He who does his best, however little, is 


«A | 


D> D. Palmer, Rochester, N. Y , failed. 


Mixel, Marks & Brother, Delhi, N. Y., failed and 


| assigned 
| 
oor We had rather do anything than acknow- 


Henry J Bowers, Cooperstown, N.Y, assiyned 
George W. Ryan, Marcellus, New York, assigned 

| 4 & W.L. Fenton, North White Creek, N.Y , 
| suspended 

T. Burnett A Co, Newark, New Jersey, failed 
Joseph BE Ball, Newark, New Jersey, fatled 

Green & Co, Newark, New Jersey, suspended 

|} John Ryle, Paterson, New Jersey, suspended 


\ D. Mansfield, Lou..ville, Ky., suspended and as- 


sizned 


William Lee & Co, ¢ 
HW. Fries & Co , Cin 
The Cuyahoga Steam Furnace Co., 


neinnat 


nat 


Oblio, suspended. 
Ohio, assigned. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
assigned. 


I Morrisop, Cleveland, Oh 


0, failed 
Wim. Loweathal & C»., Evansville, Ind., assigned. 
WA. Washburn, Columbus, Ind , suspended. 
F.H. Benson, Chicago, I1l., suspended 
Rossiter, Pohlman & Smith, Chicago, lil, as- 
stunned 

Jecker & Dean, Chicago, Iil., assigned 

James Stephens & Co , Detroit, Mich, assigned to 
Henry Stephens and FA. Wilcox 

Vantiie Babcock, Homer, Mich., failed 

P. H. Buck, Sturgis, Mich., assigned. 

Remmers, Warnuke & Mehrman, Plymouth, Wis., 
assiyned. 

W. Leslie & Co, 
sold ont 

Warner & Abbott, Lyons, Iowa, assigned. 

D.H. Scott, Lyons, lowa, assigned. 

Charles 8S. Hulbert, Lyons, Iowa, assigned 

J. T. Bacon, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, failed and as- 
signed 

Isaac Park, Camanche, Iowa, assigned. 

B.D. & T. Dubyuns, Clarksburg, lowa, assigned. 

Marshall & Co., Bankers, St. Paul, M. T , assigned; 
show assets of $93,236 to pay $93,277 Mabilities. 

Swift & Hamilton, St. Paul, M. T., assigned 

I. L. Farwell & Co., St. Paul, M. T., assigned, 

G.D,. Watson, Montreal, C. E., suspended. 

Kohlinsky & Bro., Montreal, C. E., suspended 

E.. Burstall & Co., Quebec, C. W.., failed ; liabilities 
said heavy. 

E. F. Whittemore & Co., Toronto, C. W., sus- 
pended. 

James Clark, Woodstock, C. W., assigned. 

I. Mc{ndoe, Dunnville, C. W., failed and assigned. 


Fort des Moines, Iowa, failed and 





AN EPITAPH. 
Wonld you know what religion he had ” 
Be his character thus understood : 
A dissenter from all that is bad, 
A consenter to all that ts good. 

Co” Fortune ts Not so BLinp.—We accuse 
Fortune of blindness when it showers its gifts 
upon a young prodigal. It is better, we think, 
that a prodigal should have them than a miser. 
The prodigal, at all events, invites others to 
share his good fortune with him—the miser 
would keep it entirely to himself.— London 
Punch. 

0S” He is the wise man who, with a good 
grace, accommodates himself to the things of 
necessity. 

0G The old proverb ‘* A fool can ask more 
questions than a wise man can answer,’’ may 
very fairly have this added as a rider to it: 
A wise man cannot ask more questions than he 
will find fools enough ready to answer. 


OG” ’Corpixs to Sizk —At a school ex- 
amination, the teacher asked a boy whether he 
could forgive those who had wronged him? 
“Could you,”’ said the teacher, ‘forgive a 
boy, for example, who had insalted or struck 
you?” « Y-e-e-s8, sir,’ replied the lad, very 
slowly, ‘“J—think—I—could, if he was bigger 
than I am.”’ 

cS” Scene —The crowded deck of an Ame- 
rican packet from California: Californian to 
the skipper—*‘ I should like a sleeping berth, 
neow, if you please.”? Skipper—“ Why, where 
have you been sleeping for the last two weeks, 
since we left port ?”? Californian—* Wall, I've 
been sleeping on the top of a sick man; but 
he’s got better, neow, and he says I’ve got to 
move my boots.”’ 

OG Merchant Prince to Insolyent—« Harry, 
can you bear Poverty with a good grace?” 
«No, bang you! She makes up faces at me, 
through the Aoles in the heels of her stock- 
ings !”? 

0G” Berry parties are all the rage in the 
country. The pleasantest part of them con- 
sists in the ride to and from the field, in a hay- 
rigging, surrounded by about twenty pair of 
beaming eyes. 

OG" The key of the day and the lock of the 
night is prayer. 

OG” Be wise; for in gaining wisdom, you 
also gain an eminence from which no shaft of 
jealousy and malice can hurl you. 

0G" God is often lost in prayers and ordi- 
nances. ‘ Enter into thy chamber,”’ said He, 
«cand shut thy door about thee.” «« Shut thy 
door about thee,’”? means much; it means— 
shut out not only frivolity, but business; not 
only the company abroad, but the company at 
home; it means—let the poor soul have a lit- 
tle rest and refreshment, and God have oppor- 
tunity to speak to thee in a still small voice, or 
He will speak in thunder. I am persuaded the 
Lord would often speak more softly if we 
would shut the door.—Ceci!. 

op” « Mamma, can a door speak?” « Cor- 
tainly not, my dear.”’ “ Then why did you tell 
Anne, one morning, to answer the door ?”’ 

For Gop bas marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear ; 





|} CC Ayres, South Orange, New Jersey, failed 
| David S&S Brown & Co , Dry Goods Commission, Phi- 


with “Pray, sir, bestow a little charity upon a | always to be distinguished from him who does | ladelphia, suspended, 


poor destitute widow woman who is perishing 
| for lack of food. Believe me, sir, | have seen 
| better days.”” + So have I,” said Lamb, hand- 
ing the poor creature a shilling; “30 have 1; 
bit’s a miserable day! Good bye! good bye !”’ 


nothing. 


thread. This must be the thread that is never 
at hand to sew on the shirt-button that is al- 
| ways off. 


C7" Man’s happiness is said to hang upon a | 


H. Cowperthwait & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, 
suspended 

Rex, Kemerer & Co, Dry Goods, Philadelphia, sus- 
pended ; ltabilities said about $600,000. 

Caldwell & English, Dry Goods Commission, Phila- 
delphia, suspended 


And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 
For all its children suffer here —Bryan! 

| ow He who restrains himself in the use of 
| awful things, will never encroach upon things 
forbidden. 

OF” Compliments are the coin that people 
pay a maa to his face: sarcasms are what they 
pay him up with behind his back. 


Leonmd & Baker, Dry Goods Commission, Phila- 


1837 AND 1857. 


FROM THE BOSTON POST. 
eres 

Some still go back to the suspension of 1837, 
and say that the cases are, at bottom, analo- 
gous, and what was then unavoidable is neces- 
sary now. We have remarked a some length 
on the facts that prove them not to be. Take 
an illustration that comes home to our present 
condition as to specie—one drawn from the 
state of the exchanges. Nearly a fortaight 
ago we remarked that in place of the millions 
of foreign indebtedness, and of the ruinous 
Grain of specie out of the country of 1837, the 
rate is such of 1857, that it must bring specie 
from abroad. Look at exchange to-day! It 
is at such a rate at to allow a margin of profit 
to import specie from Europe of between cigh! 
and nine per cent.; the trade is such that 
specie must come; and it is safe to predict 
that heavy imports can begin within thirty 
days, while our own product is pouring in con- 
stantly from California. Need we point to the 
difference between such a state of things and 
the state that existed at the date of the 1837 
suspension? Then our exchanges were against 
us as to specie, and it was flowing out of the 
banks and out of the country. 
But look at this alleged analogy in a point of 
view in which we have not considered it. The 
suspension of 1837 took place ata time when 
our crops were all in—had been all used up. 
Indeed, all through the South the planters bad 
even pledged the crops not yet sown—those of 
1838—for means to meet their engagements.— 
Let us recall a fact ortwo. Here is a citation 
from a New Orleans papsr of 1837—just before 
the suspension: « New Orleans, April 5, 1837. 
Three hundred bales of good quality cotton 
were bought for remittance to Liverpool, on 
Tuesday, for seven cents. To day we hear of seve- 
ral lots being offered at six cents. In Hinds 
county, Mississippi, more ¢han a thousand suits 
have been brought.”’ To show the state of the 
South, we take the following from the Missis- 
sippian, printed at Jackson, the seat of Govern- 
ment: <‘ Nearly three millions are te be reco- 
vered in the three counties of Hinds, Madison 
and Yazoo, and proportionally in other coun- 
ties of the State, by the approaching terms of 
their respective courts.”? And the West was 
as bad off as ths South. In fact, crops there 
had failed, and up to the very day of the 1837 
suspension we were increasing our indebted- 
nees to Europe by importing wheat. A table 
of these importations is before us, down to 
April 19, afew days before the general sus- 
pension. This is mo less cusious than it is 
valuable : 

Feb. 
32,900 
76,000 

8,000 


Jan 
England, 49,000 
Germany, 73,100 
Holland, 7,500 
Denmark, 1,000 
Russia, 

Austria, 

Italy, 

France, 

Sicily, 

Prussia, 


March. 
146 000 
85,20 
90 600 


April. 

2,500 
23,000 
28,400 
14,000 
59,400 


22,000 
5,100 
7,600 

25,000 


24,800 
1,300 


5,400 


8,000 





Bushels, 132,600 176,800 413,300 135,800 


Sach was the condition of the country as to 
crops and specie balances, in 1837. Then, by 
the natural course of trade, specie was going 
abroad; going abroad, too, to settle balances 
occasioned by commercial transactions—to 
pay for the flood of wheat that was pouring 
in upon us. The suspension took place in 
May. 

Now, look at the state of things to day; 
here in October, before the crops have come to 
market, These crops are enormous; they will 
soon be available; they must go forward, and 
they are what the foreigner cannot do with- 
out. We can stop foreign importations at any 
moment, and the in lications are that they are 
pretty effectually stopped for the present; but 
the foreigner cannot stop buying of us. Cot- 
ton must go forward; and this article at this 
moment—croakers to the contrary notwith- 
standing —is just as good, if not better, than so 
much specie. The grand surplus at the West 
is waiting to pay eastern indebtedness; and 
this will soon set the wheels of trade in mo- 
tion. 

Here are recuperative elements, all soon to 
be available, which bear no analogy whatever 
with their condition in 1837, and which, too, 
are beyond the reach of the furious bulls and 
bears of the stock board; and even the rail- 
roads, which have been a main cause of the 
present panic, are to be a most powerful in- 
strumentality to aid in the work of recupera- 
tion; for along these highways are our varied 
products destined to flow to their natural mar- 
kets with a celerity unknown before. 

Whoever brings these crops from the grana- 
ries of the West to the markets of the East, 
will do a public service ; and when here, they 
will come in aid of the struggling mercantile 
community. 

These are the cheering tidings in the busi- 
ness horizon. They may not quite yet justify the 
cry of Lanp Ho! They are enough, however, 
to warrant the conclusion, that if the ship can 
be kept afloat a little longer, she will reach a 
safe harbor. 





0G” An old lady, up in Vermont, was asked, 
by a young clergyman, to what religious de- 
nomination she belonged. ‘I don’t know,’ 
said she, “nor I don’t care anything about 
your nominations. For my part, I hold on to 
the old meetin’-house; and what’s more, I 
mean to belong there.” 

op” A Train on A Carper Bac —Mr. 
Makeweight has gone into the country. We 
asked him whether he was going to take the 11 
o’clock, A. M., train, or the 3, P. M., boat.— 
«« Neither,” he replied, «‘I am only going to 
take a carpet bag.”’ 

tc” «Sambo, why are your legs like an or- 
gan grinder??? “Dun know—gub it up.” 
« Case dey carry and exhibit a monkey "bout 
de streets.’’ 

op” Women as Tainxers.—-‘* Trust the 
first thought of a woman, not the second,” is 
an old proverb ; and Montaigne says that «any 
truth which may be attained at one bound wo- 
man will reach, but that which needs patient 
climbing is the prize of man.’’ 


OG” A correspondent of the London Times 
states, as a fact, ascertained by his own personal 
inquiries, that «for mearly the last 100 years 
daily prayers have been offered in the mosques 
throughout India for the House of Timur and 
the re-establishment of the King of Delhi on 
the throne of his ancestors.’’ 
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—————————S— 
THE SHADOWS WE CAST. 


A child was playing with tome miniature 
Duilding materials, and as the mimic castle rose 
before his eyes in graceful proportions, a new 

ewelled in his heart ; he felt himself to 
be the creator of a “thing of beauty,” and 
was conscious of a new-born power. Arch, 
wall, buttress, gateway, drawbridge, lofty tow- 
er, and battlement were all the work of his 
hands. He was in wonder at h's own skill in 
thas creating from an unseemly lot of toy ma- 
terials, a structure of such rare design. 

Silently he stood and gazed upon his castle 
with something of the pride of an architect 
who sees, after months or years of skilifully- 
applied labor, some grand conception of his 
art embodied in imperishable stone. Then he 
moved around, viewing it on every side. It 
did not seem to him a toy, reaching only a few 
aches in height, and covering but a square foot 
of ground, but a real castle, lifting itself hus- 
dreds of feet upwards towards the blue sky, 
and spreading wide upon the earth its ample 
foundation. 

As the idea grew more and more perfect, the 
child’s strange pleasure increased. Now he 
stood with folded arms, wrapped in the over- 
mastering illusion—now walked slowly around, 
viewing the structure on all sides, and noting 
every minute particnlar—and now sat down, and 
beat over it with the fon‘iners of a mother bend- 
ing over her child. Again he rose, purposing 
to obtain another and more distant view of his 
work; but his foot struck against one of the 
buttresses, and instantly, with a crash, wall, 
tower, and battlement fell in hopeless ruin ! 

In the room with the boy sat his father, read- 
gag. Thecrash disturbed him, and he uttered 
a sharp, angry rebuke, glancing for a moment 
towards the startled child, and then returning 
his eyes to the attractive page before him, un. 
conscious of the shadew he had cast upon the 
heartofhischild. Tearscame into those fair blue 
orbs, dancing in light a moment before. Fron 
the frowning face of his father, to which his 
glance was suddenly tarned, the child looked 
back tothe shapeless ruins of his castle. Is it 
any wonder that he bowed his face in silence 
upon them, and wetted them with his tears ? 

For more than five minutes he sat as still as 
if sleeping; then, in a mournful kind of way, 
yet almost noiseless, he commenced restoring 
to the box, from which he had taken them, the 
many shaped pieces that, fitly joined together, 
hed grown into a noble building. After the 
bex was filled, he replaced the cover, and laid 
it carefully upon a shelf in the closet. 

Poor child! That shadow was a deep one, 
and long in passing away. His mother found 
him, half an hour afterwards, asleep on the 
floor, with cheeks flushed to an unusual bright- 
ness. She knew nothing of that troubled pas- 
wage in his young life; and the father had for- 
gotten, in the attractions of the book he was 
reading, the momentary annoyance expressed in 
words and tones, with a power in them to 
shadow the heart of his child. 

o 


* * o * ° 

A young wife had busied herself for many 
days in preparing a pleasant surprise for her 
husband. The work was finished at lest; and 
now she awaited his return, with a heart full of 
warm emotions. A dressing-gown, and pair 
of elegantly embroidered slippers, wrought by 
her own skillful fingers, were the gifts with 
which she meant to delight him. What a troop 
of pleasant fancies was in her heart! How, 
almost impatiently, did she wait for the coming 
twilight, which was to be dawn, not approach- 
ing darkness, to her! 

At last, she heard the step of her husband 
in the passage, and her pulses leaped with fiut- 
tering delight. Like a bird upon the wing, she 
almost flew down to meet him, impatient for 
the kiss that awaited her. 

To men in the world of business, few days 
pasa without their diseppointments and per- 
plexities. It is men’s business to bear this in 
a manly spirit. They form but a portion of 
life’s discipline, and should make them 
stronger, braver, and more enduring. Un- 
wisely, and we may say unjustly, too many 
men fail to leave their business cares and 
troubles in their workshops or counting -houses, 
at the day’s decline. They wrap them in bun- 
dies and carry them home to shadow their 
households. 

It was so with the young husband on this 
particular occasion. The stream of business 
had taken an eddying whirl, and thrown his 
vessel backwards, instead of onwards, for a 
brief space; and, though it was still in the 
current, and glidiag safely onward again, the 
arand disappointment had fretted his mind 
severely. There was no heart-warmth in the 
kiss he gave his wife, not because love had 
failed in any degree, but because he had let 
care overshadow love. He drew his arm 
around her; but she was conscious of a di- 
minished pressure in that embracing arm. 

* Are you not well ?”’ she inquired. 

With what tender concern was the question 
asked ! 

« Very well,’’ he replied. 

He might be in body, but not in mind ; that 
was plain; for his voice was far from being 
cheerful. 

She played and sang his favorite pieces, 
hoping to restore, by the charm of music, 
brightness to his spirit. Bat she was conscious 
of only partial success. There was still a 
gravity in his manner never perceived before. 
At tes-time she smiled upon him s0 sweetly 
across the table, and talked to him on such at- 
tractive themes, that the bright expression re- 
turned to his countenance, and he looked as 
happy as she could desire. 

From the tea-table they returned to their 
pleasant parior. And now the time had come 
for offering her gift, and receiving the coveted | 
reward of glad surprise, followed by sweet 
kisses and loving words. Was ehe selfish ? 
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slippers. She was trying to force her counte- 
nance into a grave expression, to hold back the 
smiles that were continually striving to break 
in truant circles around her lips, when a single 
glance at her hueband’s face told her that the 
spirit, driven away by the exorcism of her love, 
had returned again to his bosom. He looked 
at her soberly, as she came forward. 

* What are these?”” he asked, almost coldly, 
re pressing surprise, and affecting an ignorance 
that he did not feel in regard to the beautiful 
present she held in her hands. 

« They are for you, dear,’’ was the reply. 
«JT made them.” 

‘For me!” he exclaimed. « Nonsense! 
What do I want with such jimcrackery? This 
is woman’s wear. Do you think I would dis- 
figure my feet with embroidered slippers, or 
dress up in that gown? Put them away, dear. 
Your husband is too much of a man to robe 
himself in gay colors, like a clown or an 
actor.’’ 

And be waved his hand with an air of con- 


tempt. 
There was a cold, sneering manner about 


him, partly affected and partly real—the result 
of his uncomfortable state of mind. Yet he 
loved his sweet wife, and would not, of set 
purpose, haye wounded her for the world. 

This unexpected repulse—thie cruel recep- 
tion of her present, over which she had wrought 
patiently, in golden hope, for many days— 
this dashing to the earth of her brimfull cup 
of joy, just as it touched her lips, was more 
than the fond young wife could bear. To 
hide the tears that came rushing to her eyes, 
she turned away from her husband; and, to 
conceal the sobs she had no power to repress, 
she went almost hurriedly from the room, and, 
going back to the chamber, from whence she 
had brought the present, she laid it away out 
of sight in acloset. Then covering her face 
with her hands, she sat down, and strove with 
herself to be calm. But the shadow was too 
deep—the heart-ache too heavy. 

In a little while her husband followed her, 
and discovering, something to his surprise, that 
she was weeping, said, ina slightly reproving 


voice, 
«Why, bless me! not in tears! What a 


silly litthe pues you are! Why didn’t you 
tell me you thought of making a dressing- 
gown and a pair of slippers, and I would have 
vetoed the matter at once? You couldn’t 
persuade me to wear such flaunting things. 
Come back to the parlor,”’ he said, taking hold 
of her arm, and lifting her from the chair, 
‘cand sing and play for me. ‘The Dream 
Waltz,’ or ‘The Tremolo,’ ‘Dearest May,’ or 
‘ The Stilly Night,’ are worth more to me than 
forty dressing-gowns, or a cargo of embroider- 
ed slippers.” 

Almost by force he led her back to the par- 
lor, and placed her on the music-stool. He 
selected a favorite piece and laid it before her. 
But tears were in her eyes, and she coukKi not 
see anote. Over the keys her fingers passed 
in skillfal touches; but when she tried to take 
up the song, utterance failed, and sobs broke 


. forth instead of words. 


*¢ How foolish !”? said the husband, in a vexed 
tone. “I am surprised at you.’’? And he 
turned from the piano, and walked across the 


room. 
A little while the sad young wife remained 


where she was left thus alone, and in partial 
anger. Then rising, she went slowly from the 
room—her busband not seeking to restrain her, 
and going back to her chamber, sat down in 
darkness. 

The shadow which had been cast upon her 
spirit was very deep; and though the hidden 
sun came out again right early, it was a long 
time before his beams had power to scatter the 
clouds that floated in love’s horizon. 


« * * a * 
The shadows we cast! Father, husband, 
wife, sister, brother, son, neighbor—are we not 
all casting shadows daily, on some hearts that 
are pining for the sunlight of our faces?) We 
have given you two pictures of life, true pic- 
tures, not as a mirror, but as a kaleidoscope. 
In all their infinitely varied relations, men and 
women, selfishly, or thoughtlesely—from de- 
sign, weakness, or ignorance—are casting their 
shadows upon hearts that are pining for sun- 
light. A word, a look, a tone, an act will cast 
a shadow, and sadden a spirit for hours and 
days. Speak kindly, act kindly, be fergetters 
of self, and regarders of others, and you will 
cast but few shadows along the path of life. 
The true gentleman is always tender of the 
feelings of others—always watchful lest he 
wound unintentionally—always thinking, when 
with others, of their pleasure instead of his 
own. He casts but few shadows. Be gentle- 
men—ladies, or—in a word that includes all 
graces and excellencies—be Christians; for it 
is the Christian who casts fewest shadows of all. 


COAL FIELDS. 


Though the coal fields of Europe bear evi- 
dence to the former existence of a singularly 
luxuriant Flora, beyond comparison more vast 
than the European one of the present day, the 
same could not be predicated of the American 
coal fields, whose carbonized remains might be 
found representative of a Flora which had been 
at least not more largely developed than that 
existing American Flora to which the great 
western parts belong. Now, however, the 
time for any such argument has gone by; the 
American coal fields have been carefully ex- 
plored, and whst is the result? the geologist 
has come to know, that even the mighty forests 
of America are inconsiderable, compared with 
the deposits of its coal; nay, that all its forests 
gathered into one heap, would fail to furnish 
the materials of a single coal-seam, equal to 








that of Pittsburg! and that centuries after all 
its thick woods shall have disappeared before 
the axe, ani it shall have come to present the 
comparatively bare, unwooded aspect of the 





Dud she think more of her reward than of the | 
pleasure she would bestow? But that is ques- 
tioning too closely. : 

“TI will be back in a moment,” she ssid; 
and, passing from the room, she went lightly 
up the stairs. 

Both tone and manner betrayed her secret, 
or, rather, the possession of a secret with which 
ber husband was to be surprised. Scarcely 
had her loving face faded from before his eyes, 
when thought retarned, with a single bound, 
to an unpleasant event of the day; and the 
waters of his spirit were again troubled. He 
had actually arisen and crossed the floor once 
or twice, moved by a restless concern, when 
his wife came back with the dressing-gown and | 


' 


long-civilized countries of Southern Europe, 
it will continue to derive the elements of its 
commercial greatness, and the cheerful blaze 
of its many millions of domestic, blissfu} 
hearths, from the unprecedentedly luxurious 
Fiora of the old carboniferous ages. Truly, 


_ very wonderful are the coal fields of North 


America! If geologists inferred, as well they 
might, that the extinct Fiora which had origi- 
nated the European coal vastly outrivalled in 
luxuriance that of the existing time, what shall 
be said of that Flora of the same age, which 
Originated the coal deposits of Nova Scotia and 
the Uniied States—deposits, twenty times as 
great as all those of Europe put together !— 
Hugh Miller. 





A GARLAND OF SONGS 


FOR MUSIC. 


BY CHARLES 


THE EVENINGS. 
1. 
In the summer evenings 
When the wind blew low, 
And the skies were radiant 
With the sunset glow, 
Thou and I were happy 
Long, long years ago. 
Love, the young and hopeful, 
Hovered o’er us twain, 
Filled us with sad pleasure 
And delicious pain, 
in the summer evenings 
Wandering in the lane. 


2 
In the winter evenings 
W hen the wild winds roar, 
Blustering at the chimney, 
Piping at the door, 
Thou and I are happy, 
As in days of yore. 
Love still hovers o’er us, 
Robed in white attire, 
Drawing beavenly music 
From an earthly lyre, 
In the winter even ngs 
Sitting by the fire. 


MACKAY. 


THE HIGHLAND EMIGRANTS. 
i. 
Come away! far away! from the hills of bonnie Soot- 
land ; 
Here no more may we linger on the mountain—in the 
glen— 
Come away! why delay? far away from bonnie Scot- 
land, 
Land of grouse, and not of heroes! 
and not of men! 
Mighty Lunters, for their pastime, 
Needing deserts in our shires, 
Turn to waste our pleasant places, 
Quench tbe smoke of cottage fires. 
Come away! why delay’ It us seek a home de- 
nied us, 
O’er the ocean that divides us from the country of our 
sires. 


Land of sheep, 


2. 
Come away! far away! from the river; from the wild 
wood ; 
From the soil where our fathers lifted Freedom's 
broad claymore ; 
From the paths in the straths, that were dear to us in 
childhood ; 
From the kirk where love was plighted in the happy 
days of yore. 
Men and women have no value 
Where the Bruce and Wallace grew, 
And where stoed the clansman’s shielding 
There the red-deer laps the dew. 
Come away! faraway! But to thee, oh, bonnie Scot- 
land, 
Whaeresoever we may wander shall our hearts be 
ever true. 


3. 
Far away! far away! in the light of other regions 
We shall prove how we love thee to our children yet 
unborn. 
Far away! far away! we shall teach them our alle- 
giance 
To thy name and to thy glory, thou beloved, though 
forlorn. 
At recital of thy greatness 
Shall our warmest fervor swell ; 
On the story of thy sorrow 
Shall our fondest memories dwell. 
Far away! why delay? We are banished from our 
Scotland, 
From our own, our bonnie Scotland! 
well! ob, fare thee well! 


Fare thee 


« RAIN. 
My Love took shelter under the tree 
From rain, the summer rain, 
And I, by love made bold and free, 
Took shelter with her in the lea 
- Of the wide high-spreading chestnut-tree, 
And blessed the rain, the rain. 
Quoth I, ‘‘ Dost think the storm will pass ?”’ 
Quoth she, ‘‘ I’m but a silly lass.”’ 
Quoth I, ‘‘ True love hath rainbow light.” 
Quoth she, ‘‘ Most beautiful and bright.’’ 
Quoth I, ‘* My love is hard to tell.” 
Quoth she, ‘‘ Come close, 1’ll listen well.”? 
Oh, rain! oh, rain! 
Oh, blessed rain! 
No sunshine ever shall come again 
Bo dear to me as that stormy rain! 


OVER THE WAY. 
1. 

When cold-hearted Poverty knocks at my door, 
And robs me of blessings I gathered before, 
Takes a glass from my table, a coal from my fire, 
And robes my dear Nelly in meaner attire, 
I envy sometimes in the heat of the day 
My very good friend who lives over the way. 


2. 
But when I sit down at my pleasant fireside, 
And count o’er the joys I was never denied— 
My sweet little wife, and the babes at her knee, 
My health and my consience unsullied and free— 
No longer | suffer my wishes to stray, 
Or envy my friend who lives over the way. 


3. 
He’s wealthy, but feeble; he’s titled, but old ; 
His son is a spendthrift, his wife is a scold; 
Suspicious of others, ill- pleased with himself, 
His only delight is to reckon his pelf. 
Were he ten times as ricb, I’d refuse, night or day, 
To change with my friend who lives over the way. 


4. 
Though Poverty, frowning, peeps in at my door, 
Ill neither be beaten nor vainly deplore ; 
I’ll scare him away by hard work if I can, 
And look in his face with the heart of a man ; 
And, hiving at home all the joys that I me~, 
Forget my poor friend who lives over the way. 


SCEPTRE, CROWN, AND THRONE. 
1. 


W hat is a sceptre buta staff, 
Though not so long as mine by half? 
And I’ve a staff, a friend to me; 
I cut it from the blackthorn-tree ; 
No gold or jewels round it flaunt, 
Tis all the sceptre that I want. 
So let the King enjoy his own— 
I doubt it costs him many a groan. 
Mine not so, 
That I know; 
As free from splendor as from care; 
Des pise my sceptre if you dare! 


2. 


And what’s a crown, if not a cap— 
A cumbrous, heavy thing, mayhap? 
And I’ve a cap of easy size, 
That shields my head and shades mine eyes ; 
A fence around my whole estate, 
Wherein no lurking traitors wait. 
So let the King enjoy his crown, 
And line it well with fur and down ; 
Sparkling bright 
In the light, 
’T will seam his forehead deep with care. 
Despise my bonnet if you dare! 


3. 

And what’s a throne, if not a seat, 
Too high for love to reach ite feet ? 
And I’ve a chair at my fireside 
That’s made for use, and not for pride; 
Around its elbows, worn and old, 
The children shake their locks of gold, 
So let the King enjoy bis throae, 
Unloved, unloving, and alone. 

Come to me, 

If you'd see 
An easy throne—a Queen most fair, 
Despise my kingdom if you dare! 


THE RED PETTICOAT AND THE WHITE. 
1. 

Oh, the red, tbe flaunting petticoat, 
That courts the eye of day, 

That loves to fare and be admired, 
And blinks from far away ; 

It may delight the roving sight, 
And charm the fancy free ; 

But if its wearer's half as bold, 
I'l) pass, and let her be ; 

W ith her red, her flaunting petticoat, 
She's not the girl for me' 


2 

But the white, the modest petticost, 
As pure as drifted snow, 

That shuns the gage In crowded wars 
W bere follies come and go; 

It stirs the primrose on its path, 
Or daisy oa the lea ; 

And !f the wearer's like the garb, 
How beautiful ts she | 

With her white, her modest petticoat, 


Oh, she's the girl for me 





DOUBTFUL TRUTH OF SOME 
OLD MAXIMS. 


I have a great respect for Poor Richard and 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin and have tried in my 
time to turn some of their famous maxims to 
account; but I find, from observation and ex- 
perienc-, they do not always yield the admira- 
ble results they promise. They are sober-lock- 
ing, sensible seeming precepts, but somehow 
they fail on being reduced to practice; or 
rather, I might say, they are to a great extent 
impracticable, and do not admit of being 
wrought into everyday procedure. I begin to 


be in doubt whether they are so wise and canny | 


as they are commonly considered. I desire, 
therefore, to make a protest against a few of 
them, and to state, in my rambling way, what 
I fancy may be said on the other side. I don’t 
care much about bsing logical; if anything 
illogical occurs to me which seems pertinent to 
the occasion, I shall say it, without regard to 
consequences. I wish the ghosts of Poor 
Richard and Dr. Franklin, and all other maxim- 
mongers, dead or living, to understand, that 
some of their renowned sayings are becoming 
questionable ; that here, at anyrate, they shall 
for once be questioned. Anything they may 
have to say in the way of reply, shall have due 
consideration; bat meanwhile, they are to be 
politely and respectfully informed, that they 
are not any longer to pass for the perfect and 
infallible sages they have been hitherto es- 
teemed. 

By way of beginning, let us look at this cele- 
brated saying, which so many of us can remem- 
ber having heard quoted for our admonition, 
when perhaps we were too young and heedless 
to take much notice of it, and were according- 
ly in no great danger of being misled by it: 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


Can anybody in his senses take that for truth ? 
I mean to say, I have seen it a thousand times 
contradicted by matter of fact. If there were 
any truth in it, I think I know who would have 
been a rich and a wise man. It would have 
been Boots at the inn—a fellow most exemplary 
for early rising, and who, both from principle 
and disposition, always goes to bed as soon as 
possible. He even sometimes goes to sleep in 
his boot-house, or in a hayloft in the middle of 
the day; and, to show that his habit in this re- 
spect is no pretence, is usually very difficult to 
awaken. Earlier than the middle of the day, 
we think, nobody could reasonably be expect- 
ed to seek repose ; and thus Boots may be said 
to fulfil the first demand of the grave maxim 
as literally as it is possible to fulfil it. Then, 
as to rising early, it is well known that he is al- 
ways first up in the house. During most of the 
year, he is up long before the sun rises; he 
has the traveller to call whois going by the 
coach or an early train, the hot water to get 
ready for the gentleman who shaves by candle- 
light, a score or two pair of boots and shoes to 
polish, and to clean the knives for breakfast; 
and all this has to be done before anybody else 
is moving. Boots plainly fulfils the second 
condition—that of getting up betimes. And 
now, what is the result in his experience? Is 
he wise or wealthy? Not atall. If Boots has 
any character at all, it is probably a character 
for stupidity. The most one ever sees in him, 
is a little flippant shrewdness of the Sam Wel- 
ler description—a quality as little like wisdom 
a8 Day and Martin polish is like sunshine. 
Boots certainly does not profit on the score of 
wisdom by his early rising; neither can he be 
said to gain much by it in the way of healthi. 
ness. He has generally a besmutted, dingy, 
unwashed, unwholesome, and comfortless ap- 
pearance, which betokens anything but healthi- 
ness—betokens rather a worn and forlorn and 
vagabondish state of mind ani body. Boots, 
perhaps, is dissipated—drinks at the barrel 
when he is sent to draw the beer, spends his 
sixpences not unlikely in ‘ goes’’ of ardent 
spirits, disdaims contact with soap and water— 
lives, upon the whole, a shabby and reckless 
sort of life, thinking that the kind of thing 
most accordant with his calling. Rarely does 
he even se much as black his own boots, which, 
moreover, are commonly without laces. Clean- 
shirt days are epechs in his existence, like 
angels’ visits, few and far between. Boots is 
scarcely reputable, looks usually like a black- 
guard, and is not unfrequently the great ori- 
ginal he looks; yet he is pre-eminently tne 
man who is first up in a morning, and, when- 
ever he has opportunity, goes to bed in the 
afternoon—goes to bed, therefore, sooner than 
any other bed-tequiring creature, for we count 
nothing of his often being up till midnight, as 
that may be reckoned the beginning of the next 
day with him; and with all this early rising and 
early bed going, Boots is still—jast what you 
see him. 
Early to bed, and early to rise, 


makes Boots 


Neither bealthy, nor wealthy, nor wise. 


Well, I think that much is proved. The 
maxim practically carried out, as in this indi- 
vidual case, turns out to be a fallacy. Nobody 
need tell me, that as there are ‘no rules with- 
out an exception,’’ so Boots is to be accounted 
an exception. I maintain with pertinacity that 
Boots comes strictly within the rule. He tho- 
roughly complies with the conditions set down 
for his observance to gsin the proposed end; 
and if he does not gain it, it is not because his 
case is any way exceptional, but because the 
rule has no relation to the consequences as- 
cribed to it. Early rising is no doubt a whole- 
some habit at certain seasons of the year, and 
may be recommended as being in most cases 











wea'thy, by simply getting up and going to 
bed betimes, will not have long to live to see 
the folly of the experiment. No pike-staff can 
be plainer than the fact, that a man's success 
in life depends not on his early rising, but on 





| what he does and thinks about when he is up. 
You may rise before the lark, and go to rest 


cally, mentally, nor pecuniarily the better for 


ditions, which the maxim under consideration 
does not take into the account. 
saw, then, needs to be new set; and if it is not 
| Sharpened up a good deal, and turned nearly 
into 4 new one, it will have to pass in future, at 
| @ reduced value, as old iron. 





| Somethiaog similar, we apprehend, must eren- 
_ tually be the fate of another of these popular 
sayipgs : 


luck, and God gives all things to industry.” 


The inventor of this, perhaps, may be excused | , 
| have myself been getting up early all my life, 


| pursuing project after project, but have made 


tor his short-sightedaess, as he did not live in 
the nineteenth century; consequently, he had 


; Women. 


Taoese singular nuns of industry as 


| laboring for sixteen or eighteen hours a day to 
| Carn tenpence—finding thread and buttons for 
| the work out of their wages. Here, surely is 
| diligence with no offspring of good luck—in- 
| dustry, which is so far from obtaining « all 
things,’’ that it cannot even procure a suffici- 
ency of dry bread and decoction of chickory 
without sugar! What can an industrious 
|\needlewoman, seeking for consolation among 
| proverbs, thick of this one, except that it is— 
bosh? Put not your trust in proverbs, will 
be her natural prayer and admonition to all 
shirt-makers, seeing that whatever application 
they may hare to the affairs of more favorably 
conditioned people, they have little or none 
at allto them. Those, like the present, which 
are founded on economical considerations, are 
utterly inoperative within their sphere of cir- 
cumstances, and cannot be urged upon them 
with any shadow of justice or propriety. And 
what is true in their case, is true also in regard 
to numerous other sections of the community. 
What “ good luck”’ from diligence ever befalls 
the great body of day laborers who, for six days 
in every week of their lifetime, when work is 
to be had, are, to say the least of them, more 
or less industriously employed? If «all 
things’? are to be gained by industry, these 
laborious people ought to have a considerable 
accumulation in the savings’ bank; but it is 
notorious that they have nothing of the sort— 
notorious that most of them find it difficult to 
make ends meet on Saturday nights, and that 
the majority are subject to the inconvenience of 
being perpetually in debt. How are facts like 
these to be reconciled with the bland assump- 
tions of the maxim? You might as well attempt 
to reconcile the proceedings of party politi- 
cians, after coming into oflice, with their pre- 
vious professions while in the ranks of “ oppo- 
sition.”” Good luck and prosperity are no more 
the necessary consequences of mere habitual 
diligence, than good performances are the re- 
sults of liberal promises in political adminis- 
tration. The great gains promised to industry 
are dependent on other conditions; on com- 
plicated concurrences of circumstances, in 
which industry comes in as only one of many 
elements, and that, usually, by no means the 
most significant. Industry, to be profitable, 
must be directed to remunerative pursuits; 
and even then, success will be to a large ex- 
tent determined by fortunate combinations of 
opportunity, adroit contrivance, lucky chances, 
and ingenious expedients, in conjunction with 
which, mere industry, wil often play but a 
very subordinate part. Why, then, should 
poor, struggling, hard-toiling people be tanta- 
lised by such preposterously foolish saws as 
this we are considering ? It has no manner of 
application to their confused and perplexed 
circumstances; it can afford them no comfort 
in any crisis: and as a reproach for their lack 
of acquisition, it is senseless, and mercilessly 
cruel. Let it be banished to the limbo of ab- 
surd and obsolete thrift-lumber, and never be 
reproduced, save as a ludicrous curiosity, to 
show the senselessness of what formerly passed 
for wisdom ! 


The next pretentious fallacy we have to no- 
tice takes the form of a plausible admonition: 
‘« Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee.”’ 
This seems a simple enough rule for avoiding 
bankruptcy, and we cin fancy a youthful ad- 
venturer setting out with it as part of his stock- 
in-trade, with the confident expectation of ob- 
taining quick and profitable returns. But if 
he has nothing better to rely upon, we do not 
see how he can kesp out of the Gazette. 
Mere sticking to his business will not save him, 
fora certainty. He will find in the long-run 
that success in shopkeeping depends some- 
what on the amount of capital he can command 
for carrying on his enterprise ; a little upon the 
demand there may be in his neighborhood for 
the articles he proposes to supply; and also a 
little on the extent and kind of competition to 
be encountered in the same line of business 
There will be other contingencies that will 
more or less affect the speculation. From 
his eagerness to go into business, he may have 
selected an unfavorable situation—a situation 
where, in fact, no new shop happens to be 
wanted, and where the utmost standiag behind 
the counter will not avail to attract customers. 
You could not very well drive a trade in jew- 
elry in Seven Dials, nor would refined confec- 
tionary be like to answer in Spitalfields. A 
bookseller’s shop would meet with little pa- 
tronage in an agricultural village, and a toy- 
shop would seem an insult and an abomination 
on a genteel terrace where the houses are oc- 

cupied by old maids. A baked-potato stand 
| would hardiy do io Pall Mall, and whelks and 
periwinkles would meet but a slow sale in May- 
fair. It is not, therefore, by merely attending 
| closely to the shop that the shop cin be made 
| to keep the keeper; thera must be an adapta- 
| tion in the shop to existing wants; the posses- 
‘sion of capital by the shopkeeper to enable 
him to maintain his ground till custom comes; 
'a surrounding population, sufficiently nume- 
rus, with disposition and ability to purchase 
what he has got to sell; and not too much 
| competition to hinder him from obtaining rea- 
‘sonable profits All these several conditions 
are taken no account of in the maxim; and 
‘hence, asarule of guidance, it is irrational 
‘and misleading: and any one who is weax 





| enouga to hazard his success upon it, will be | 


| with the domestic poultry, and be neither physi- | 
it, unless you observe at least a few other con- | 
, consideration. 
Poor Richard's | 


* Duigence is the mother of good | ~— 
| things as I find them written down ; and ont of 


| hever known or heard of the distressed needle- | 


we are credibly informed, are in the habit of | 
| my 





conducive to bodily welfare ; but any one who | likely to pay a very paltry dividend in the day 
expects to become either healthy, wise, or | 


of his insolvency. It may indicate one of the 
manifold conditions of success, but taken ag 
the sole and full expression of the law through 


which success is to be attained, it is as pitifal 


& generalization as was ever invented by the 


| stupidity of man. Whoever may have a fancy 
to try it by itself, will see how he will succeed 


with it. 

These three specimens of the wisdom of our 
ancestors and their economical philosophy, 
may sutlice in the meantime for the reader’s 
Some persons, I know, pre- 
tend that such saws were not made for indivi- 
duals, or even classes, but for the great body 
of the people ; that they are mere deductions 
from the common experience of mankind; that 
they are general rules of life, too brief to de. 
tail the conditions they imply; and that those 
conditions are too well understood to make 
the detail necessary. Maybe so; but I take 
his own mouth I condenn poor Richard. 


I 


no hand of any. I have tried diligence and 
idleness day about, but neither was the mother 
of good luck. I have kept seven shops since 
apprenticeship expired, and not one of 
them ever kept me. Poor Richard, I say, is @ 
gteenhorn, and his saws are bosh. 





FRENCH GIRLS AND THEIR 
MOTHERS. 


We believe that the excessive restraints pat 
upon young girls in France, as well as the ex- 
cessive liberty given to young girls here, are 
both susceptible of advantageous modification. 
Considering the restraint in France as proceed- 
ing from a lack of, and the excessive liberty 
here from an exuberance of confidence, there 
is undoubtedly more abstract moral beauty in 
the latter. But, on the other hand, the re- 
straint in France, whenever it takes its source 
in purer motives, seems to be more in harmoay 
with the peculiar sphere of extreme youth. 
One great advantage growing out of it in France 
is the social preponderance which it gives to- 
married ladies; to ladies who briag their more- 
mature age and riper experience to bear upon 
the sovial atmosphere; which consequently as- 
sumes a more Cignified, more intellectual as— 
pect, drawing within its circles the choicest 
specimens of humanity; while, wherever a dif— 
ferent regime prevails, men of enlightened cul- 
ture, and women of fine, mental and social 
aspirations, busy themselves in the exclusive- 
ness of domestic life, and desert a society 
which, being ruled by boys and girls, offers no- 
particular attraction for those who seek in so- 
cial circles more than the mere gratification of 
gymnastic exercises like dancing, and the in- 
terchange of superficial sentiments. In this 
sense more real homage is paid to woman in 
France than even in our woman. worshipping 
country, since physical display, the mere ani- 
mal buoyancy inherent in all female youth, is 
not the all-despotizing controller of society; 
and since womanhood is duly honored and re- 
spected, albeit years may have impaired her 
outward charms, and although marriage may 


have put her beyond the calculating aspirationg 


of Benedicts and L>tharios. This not only 
elevates the tone of French society, but also 
relieves it from the edious nightmare of caleu- 
lation, which, in societies controlled by young, 
unmarried people, throws a wretched halo of 
moneyed selfishness over it, by engendering: 
suspicious that a gentleman approaches a lady 
for the purpose of matrimony or engagement. | 

This material principle strips the social inter- 
course between ladies and gentlemen of mach, 
of its generous spontaniety; the sense of hu- 
panity is apt to be crushed out; man ceases to 
be man—he is either courted as a profitable 


- 


suitor, or is put on the ban as an unprofitable } 


acquaintance. On the other hand, it is with 
women as with actors, only a few stars are no= 


wealth, are put on the shelf of man’s though®, 
while the young girls are left to have fine times 
with the young boys. They may be some good 
clements in a state of society established upom. 
such precocious and unreasonable principles,: 
as we may have opportunity to show en some 
other occasion. But at present we are only 
desirous to eliminate frem the French social 
code those elements which, in our humble 
opinion, do more awple justice to women of 


every age. 
The gratifying result of this more harmoni- 


ous arrangements is not only palpable in the 
more elevated tone of society, but it also re- 


Pticed; the rest, unless possessed of great , 


t 


a 


acts powerfully upon the character, and, what ~...4 


is still more important, upon the domestic posi- ‘ 


tion of the French women. The greater social 
preponderance of the French mother and the 
French wife, gives her more weight and cha- 


racter with her children and husband. How < 


7 


ot 


eo 


can a young lady listen respectfally to the ad- ad 


monition of her mother where the sense of so- 
cial insignificance of that mother comes daily 
home to the daughter’s mind? What mental} 


ee 


. 


and moral influence can a wife exercise over . 


her husband when the husband realizes every. 
day that away fiom the hearthstone the 

a mere cypher? 
serves her moral and intellectual supremacy 


In France the mother pre= | 


over the daughter, and the daughter cherishes ‘ 


reverential feelings of regard for the mother’s 
judgment by the dignity and authority which 
the mother derives from her social influence, 
In the same manner the matrimonial relation 
is benefited by this influence A truly high- 
minded husband loves to see his wife sur- 
rounded with social influence and pure homage 
and thus to her other claims upon his affection 
and solicitude is added that of a respected 
member of society. This feature practically 
influences the mind of the French husband to- 
a greater degree, perhaps, than other claims of 
a more sentimental nature.—The Crayon. 


CuitpH00op’s Hoxus.—To one visiting, after 
long years of absence, the village he left im 
childhood, everything seems to have grown. 
little with years; its old, magnificent propor- 
tions have dwindled away; the long-drawnm 
avenue of other days, appears to have beem 
shut together like a telescope, and the village-- 
has shrunk in its valley, like a dried filbert in. 
its shell. The village “ creek’’—for what old. 


hamlet was without it 7—is strangely narrowed, 
and he wonders if the world has indeed grown 
so very old, that its very veins are runn 
dry; and he fancies they have been pe 
the’ world over in ‘‘minion,” that Nature 
stereot) ped in “ great pica,’’ and se now there. 
is pocket edition of the village and the vale. 


> 


--< 


} 























THE PICKPOCKET; 


THE FOLLY OF PRACTICAL JOKING. 


« Yes, I consider him a tip top fellow in al- 
most every respect; he bas but one fault,” 
said I, in reply to a question from Bob Smith. 

« Nonsense!’ returned Bob. “How can 
you make such a foolish statement as that? 
The man is not alive who has but one fault; we 
all have scores of faults. It is only when a 
man practises one particu ar vive that we put 
all other follies out of sight, and say ‘he has 
bat one fanit.’ I myself used to be one of these 
first-rate fellows who had but one fault, and a 
most unlovely course of sprouts did I have to 
go through to effect a cure. The rock upoa 
which I split was a darling sin that did most 
easily beset me. From boyhood I was sfilicted 
with an almost irresistible propensity for in- 
dailging in practical jokes ; many a troublesome 
scrape did I get myself into, and many a friend 
did I lose by such means. But nothing, how- 
ever serious might be the result, could deter 
me, when an opportunity off-red, for practisiog 
my absurd sport. If the victims were angry 
and indignant, I only laughed the louder, and 
wondered that they could not see the fun of the 
thing. But at length, one of my most exqui- 
site jokes recoiled on myself with so much 
force that I can never even think of a practical 
joke without a writhe at the disagreeable re- 
collections the thought suggests. 

“As I was ascending the steps of the Ex- 
change reading-room, one day, about two years 
ago, I saw, a little in advance of me, my inti- 
mate friend, Dick Jones. Accelerating my 
pace to overtake him, I observed the corner of 
& large pocket-book protruding from his coat 
pocket, and I said to myself, « What a careless 
fellow that Dick Jones is! I’ll give him a les 
son that will make him more careful in future.’ 
Coming close behind him, I adroitly transferred 
the well-filled wallet from his coat to my own 
pocket; then falling back among the crowd 
that is always coming and going at ’change 
hour, I entered the room by another door, 
waiting the moment when he should discover 
his loss, to step forward and give him his wal- 
et, and a long lecture at the same time. 

«T had some little difficulty in keeping him 
in sight, as he rushed hastily hither and 
thither, bowing to this man, shaking hands 
‘with that, and having a few words with another. 
I managed to follow him, however, taking care 
that he should not recognize me, and chuckling 
at the consternation it would occasion him to 
find his pocket book missing. Presently he 
put his hand behind him, started, and turned 
round, for the first time giving me a view of 
his face. Great Jupiter! it was not Dick Jones 
at all, but a gentleman [ had never seen before 
in my life. Here was a predicament! As the 
enormity of the act of which I had been guilty 
presented itself before me. I was completely 
overwhelmed ; the blood rushed to my head as 
though I was about to bave an attack of apo 
plexy, and for a moment everything swam be- 
fore my eyes. Recovering myself with an 
effort, I started forward, but only to see the 
gentleman I had robbed vanish through the 
door at a high rate of speed, and almost in- 
stantly become lost in the hurrying crowd. 

« What was to be done? Why, return the 
gentleman his pocket book at once, of course. 
Bet how? I didn’t know who he was. True, 
the contents of the wallet might reveal that, but 
with what face couki I seek out the injured 
man and ssy, ‘My dear sir, here is your 
pocket book which I stole from you a short 
» time since! Iam sorry for the theft, and now 
‘ } Teturn the property. The only apology I can 
1}, omer is, that I mistook you for another gentle- 
w man, whom I supposed I might rob with impu- 

4 nity!? What would the deeply-injured and 
PP nadly-frightened gentleman say? and, above 
jf all, what would he do? Would he not with 

‘Yighteous and just indignation say, ‘ You 
-.. confounded, contemptible thief and pick- 
tr pocket, you have been the cause of my 
W* having a& bill protested to-day; you have occa- 
fs sionea me a shocking loss of valuable time ; 
* you have prevented a splendid bargain; in 
¥ short, there is no end to the evils that have re- 

sulted from your atrocious crime. Your story 

‘4 of the mistake is a palpable humbug, and you 
Pad only return the property because you feel cer- 
ve tain of being detected before you leave the 
re city. This sort of crime is becoming tgo com- 

) “mor, and I feel it my duty to give you in 

j charge of the police.’ Yes, undoubtedly that 

is what he would say; he would then open the 
door, beckon to an officer, and have me arrest 
ed; I should be dragged to prison, examined 
and committed without bail. At my trial the 
plea of a mistake, or a joke, might be set up; 
but an intelligent jury would consider the de- 
™ ‘fence lame, and shake their heads grvely; the 

_.g Jndge would say that every other pickpocket 

*", might plead a mistake if this was admitted, and 

I should be found guilty; and then, if luckily I 
aw {should escape with only one year’s imprison 
7 . ment, everybody would exclaim, ‘ How easily 
a 


3 


* the fellow got off!’ 
* «With these and similar thoughts running 
’ through my head, [ paced the hall with agitated 
aaa endeavoring to think of some method of 
extricating myself from my unpleasant predica- 

¢ } ment. 

«<« What the deuce am I todo?’ I kept re- 
* ; peating to myself, as I fingered the confounded 
om 7 iwallet, which fell like lead in my pocket, and 
Val nw Weighed much heavier than lead upon my 
= mind. ‘How can [ get the infamous calf-skin 
& gs back to its lawful owner? Such thirgs have 





ey been done; we often read of similar restitu- | 
ty tion in the papers. Let me see, how is it to 
es be done without being discovered? Ab, I) 
4 have it!’ I exclaimed, almost aloud, in my in- 
tense satisfaction at the idea. <I’ll just do it| 
up in a neat package and send it by post. | 
What a goose I was not to think of that be | 
fore.’ 
« With a heart much lightened, I eagerly | 
started to quit the hall. Horror of horrors! at | 
the entrance I bebeld the genticman I had | 
> ‘robbed engaged in conversation with a couple 
vi * of policemen, who stationed themselves at | 
’t> each door, narrowly watching every person | 
% {who left or entered the hall 
s “ « Words cannot express the utter, hopeless | 
ee despair into which I was thrown at this terrify- 
i ving sight. Any attempt at restoring the pro 
7 under these circumstances would be sure | 
anne considered the effect of fear and not of 
nesty. Here I was, as it were, imprisoned 
ith the most convincing and substantia! proof ! 


— 





CAVALRY CROSSING THE FERRY AT ALLAHABAD. 


Our engraving this week represents Cavalry | a sketch by an eye-witness. 
crossing the Ferry at Allahabad, India, from | 





It makes a 


spirited picture Some of the horses do not 


seem quite to like the operation, but ropes | 


before, and whips behind, bring them to the 


tug. At the last reports, English affairs in 
India looked no brighter. 











of guilt about my person, and with a couple of | ‘ He believes me guilty, and so will everybody , me,’ I stammered, without raising my eyes 


lynx-eyed detectives barring the entrance, | 
from which I kept as far as possible, pretend. 
ing to be absorbed in the perusal! of a paper, 
for I was conscious my finshed and agitated 
countenance would betray me at the first! 
glance. What would I not give to have been 
as free from guilt and as much at liberty to go 
and come where I chose, like other honest 
men, a8 I was an hour before! Batno; there 
I was, a trembling, skulking thief, watched by 
the police, and liable at any moment to be ar- 
rested, with the evidence of my crime upon 
me. Qh, that accursed pocket-book! how I | 
searched the hall with my eyes for some place 
where, unobserved, I might hide it. But an. 
instant’s thought convinced me that such a 
proceeding would only render matters worse; 


doubtless I was already closely watched, and | 
| some one entered the door—it was Dick Jones. 


would be seized upon the first suspicious move- 
ment. 

«<¢ And suppose they do arrest me?’ I said 
to myself, making a desperate effort to reason 
myself into a calmer and bolder frame of mind, 
‘suppose they doarrest me? I am well koown 
in the city; no one would suspect me of being 
a pickpocket. I can produce abundant evi- 
dence as to my character; I can prove tbat | 
am a gentleman and an honest man—only it so 
happens that I have got another gentleman's 
wallet in my pocket, and cannot deny that I 
stole it from bim an hour or two ago. Mighty | 
honest and gentlemanly that is certainly! No; 
I’m a thief beyond all remedy. No one would 
believe my story; indeed, it is so improbable, 
that I can scarcely credit it myself.’ 

‘At this moment a heavy hand was laid 
upon my shoulder. I felt the blood leave my 
face and rush back upon my heart; my knees 
trembled and smote together, and involuntarily 
I gave myself up as lost. 

«6¢ Why, what in the world is the matter 
with you, Smith ?’ asked a familiar yoice; and 
with an inexpressible sense of relief, I per- 
ceived tbat it was not a policeman, but an old 
acquaintance. 

«Good heavens, Spencer!’ I exclaimed, 
frantically clutching his hand; ‘I have got my- 
self into the most deplorable scrape. Will you 
give me your advice, and assist me to get out 
of it?’ 

«< ¢ What kind of a scrape ?’ asked Spencer; | 
‘ going to have a bill protested, or anything of 
that kind; I’m a little short myself, to-day; 
but I suppose I might raise the amount if it 
isn't too heavy.’ 

‘©« No,’ I replied; ‘it’s worse than that—a 
thousand times worsav.’ 

«©« Worse than that!’ exclaimed Spencer. 
‘Why, what in the name of wonder can be 
worse than a protest ?’ 

«« Spencer,’ I said, blushing clear to the 
tips of my ears with shame and confusion, ‘I 
have got another man’s wsllet in my pocket. I 
thought to play a good joke upon Dick Jones, 
but found, when too late, that I had picked the 
pocket of an entire stranger. Now what shall 
I do?’ 

«cs Why, return it, of course,’’ replied Spen- 





cer, cold'y bestowing upon me a glance of con- | 
tempt. 

«<«It is too late to do that,’ I replied. | 
‘ There are a couple of policemen watching the 
door, and I cannot pass them without being 
detected.’ | 

‘<< It’s a very awkward affair certainly—very | 
awkward,’ he returned, glancing uneasily to- | 
wards the door. ‘For my part, I don’t see 
how you are to get out of it. I don’t know | 
that there is anything I can do; and as matters | 
will probably take a serious turn, you must be | 
aware that I am rendering myself liable to sus- 
picion by stopping here and talking with you. | 
So good morning Mr. Smith. I wish you well, | 
and out of your trouble.’ 

«¢ For heaven’s sake, Spencer!’ I exclaim- 
ed, observing his look of contempt and suspi- | 
cion, ‘you don’t suppose that I am guilty of 
this thing—that I did it intentionally ard for 
the purpose of robbing the man ?’ 

«<« Why, really, Smith, 1 do not wish to be 
either judge or jary,’ said Spencer; ‘ but it 
does look somewhat singular that you should 
pick any man’s pocket of a large amount of 
money, whether you happened to know him or 
not. You say it was done for a joke; perhaps 
it was, though I must confess I cannot see the 
point.’ 

“<« At all events, you'll not betray me?’ I 
asked, in an imploring tone. 

“+No,’ he replied— I'll not betray you.’ 
Then with a severe look, he added, ‘that is, 
not if you follow up your presen{ intention of 
restoring the property.” And he turned away 
and left the room. 


‘.¢Good heavens, I’m lost’’ 


wrile the perspiration poure 


else. Whatcan Ido? I shall never be able 
to face these confounded policemen. Without 
doubt I shall pass this very night within the 
walls of a prison, in company with other felons. 
What will the world think of me? What will 
my friends, and, above all, what will Marie | 
think when she learns that I am a common 
pickpocket and thief ?’ | 
‘‘ Almost faintirg from excess of emotion, I 
leaned against a pillar and gazed vacantly about | 
me. 
crowd that had thronged the hall was rapidly 
leaving. In a few minutes there would be 


| scarcely a dozen persons present, when the) 
officers would have no difficulty in ferreting me | 


out. I strove to nerve myself for the event 


| that was impeniing by walking rapidly back- 


wards and forwards across the hall. Presently 

«<<Dick!’ I almost screamed beckoning him 
towards me. 

«<¢ Why, Bob!’ he exclaimed, as he came to 
wards me and grasped my hand, + what is the 
matter? Are you unwell?’ 

«<< Yes—very,’ I replied; and with a sense 
of the deepest humiiation I recounted the cir- 
cumstances. 


’Change hour was nearly over, and the | 





Dick heard me to the end in silence, looking 
very grave. 

«<< Surely you do not think I intended any 
evil ?’ I ejaculated, in an agony of spirit, as he 
continued to gaze upon the fioor, silent and 
thoughtful. 

«© «No, Bob,’ he returned, very gravely; 
‘ knowing, asI do, your unfortunate propensity, 
I cannot but believe your statement, though 
the case certainly looks bad, and I fear it would 
be difficult to convince strangers of your inno- 
cence. 

«¢ But you will do something for me, won’t 
you, Dick ?’ I said. 

«<« Why, yes, I’ll do all I can,’ he replied. 
‘ What is the name of the gentleman you plun- 
dered? I will go to him and see what sort of 
an arrangement I can make; we eball have to 
do it quickly, too, for I see the officers are 
watching us.. What’s the name ?’ 

««¢]T have not the slightest idea who he was,’ 
I replied. ‘I shall have to examine the wallet 
to discover that. Do you suppose I can do so 
without being observed ?’ 

«<¢ Well, you will have to risk that,’ said 
Jones. ‘Go into that corner and examine it; 
I will stand before you to prevent notice as 
much as possible. Be quick now, for there’s 
no time to lose.’ 

«« With trembling fingers I drew the aceursed 
wallet from my pocket and read the name upon 
the clasp. 

«« «Tt belongs to Mr. Jenkins, of South street,’ 
I whispered to Dick. 

«¢The deuce it does!’ he replied; ‘then 
I’m afraid we shall have some difficulty in ar- 
ranging the business, for he has the reputation 
of being a stern, hard man to deal with. How- 
ever, wait where you are, and I will go and see 
what can be done. And, he continued, lower- 
ing his voice, ‘if anything should happen be- 
fore I get back I will come to the police-station 
and see you this evening or in the morning.’ 
He then hastened ont of the hall. 

‘* People may talk of shipwrecks and disas 
ters at sea—of the solemn hour before a bat- 
tle, or of the breathless interval before the word 
to fire is given in a duel; but I'll be hanged if 
I believe I should suffer one hundredth part so 
much in apy one of those situations as I did 
for half an hour ofter Dick left me. Dinner 
hour was approaching, and the crowd rapidly 
dispersed, until there were scarcely twenty peo- 
ple in the hall. That I might not render my- 
self unnecessarily conspicuous by wanderizg 
about with an evident want of purpose, I bent 


| over a desk and pretended to be reading, while 


I kept my eyes upon the door, watching and 
dreadirg the entrance of the formidable detec- 


tives. Oh, how long seemed the minutes that I 


| stood there waiting and trembling, noping every 
| minute to see Dick returning, and yet conscious 


that he had not been gone half Jong enough to 
accomplish anything! 

‘* At length, as I turned my eyes for the hun- 
dredth time towards the door, I saw the officers 
come in and wa'k up the room; they passed and 
repassed me several times, and though I did 
not raise my eyes from the paper, I was con- 
scious that they were examining me attentively. 
Presently one of them came, and leaning over 
the desk by my side, began carelessly turning 
the papers, while his searching gaze was bert 
fixedly upon me. My heart was in my mouth, 
and my breath came and went with difficulty. 

‘»Can you give me small notes for a hun- 
dred?’ he asked, abruptly, laying his hand 
upon my arm. 

«« No—no, sir, I cannot; I haven’t it about 


from the paper. 
«<« Haven't it about you!’ said he. «Why, | 


what's that ?’ and he rapped his knuckles against 
my pocket, which the wallet caused to bulge as 
only a rich man’s pocket should bulge. 

« +¢ That—that is only a bundle of papers,’ I | 
replied. 

‘<« Papers, eh?’ eald he, ‘well, let’s have a | 
look at them.’ 

«6¢ What do you mean, sir!’ I exclaimed, 
making a frantic effort to appear indignant, 
though not daring to raise my eyes to his face. 

«¢¢ You'll soon find out what I mean,’ he re- 
plied, seizing me firmty by the arm and beckon- 
ing to his brother officer, who appeared to be 
expecting the summons. 

«<I cast a despairing glance towards the door. 
Could it be that fate had at last relented? Yes. 
There was Dick and the gentleman I had robbed 
coming up the steps; they called the officers 
aside, and a long conversation ensued, Mr. 
Jenkins and Dick appearing to be urging some- 


CHEER. 





WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Look from the midnight» to the merns— 
Be patient through the pale distress ; 

Evermore reddening out of thorns 
Comes the sweet reve of happiness. 


Tis only through the dismal rack 

Of clouds, our eyes ean bear the sun— 
Only the broken glass gives back 

A thousand shapes instead of one. 


ALICE CARY. 


THE KAFIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Kafirs attach great importance to the 
appearance of their cattle, and take much pains 
to improve it, as they think. With this view, 
they cut the ears so as to give them a jagged 
look ; pieces of skin are partially cut from the 
face and suffered to hang down; incisions are 
made through the dewlap, portions of which 
are also partially severed and left hanging to- 








thing upon the officers, with which they seemed 
reluctant tocomply, for they occasionally looked 
at me and shook their heads. But at length 
the arguments of my friends seemed to pre- 
vail, for the officers walked away towards the 
door, and the former approached the spot where 
I was standing. 


Dick, very gravely. 

« Sheepish and blushing, I produced the dia- 
bolical pocket-book, and returned it to its 
owner. 

« « Young man,’ said the gen leman, severely, 
‘I am doing wrong—very wrong, in allowing 
you to go at large. It is my duty to deliver 
you up to justice. Your story of the mistake 
and the intended joke is absurd; people have 
but one object in picking pockets. But in con- 
sideration of this being your first offence, and 
more in consequence of the entreaties of your 
friend, I have consented to allow you to de- 


« «Give the zentleman his property,’ said | 


wards the ground. The horns—at least those 
| of the oxen—are sometimes modified, and made 
| to sssume a most unnatural aspect. Means are 
| occasionally employed to cause one horn to 
bend downwards while the other remains up- 
right. Among the herds of the Zulu king, 
horns of most extraordinary shapes may be 
seen. One ox, for instance, will have his horns 
bent backwards toward the shoulders, while a 
second stands by with one horn crumpled in 
front, and the other tending downwards. Not 
far off are several beasts whose horns meet at 
the tips like an arch over the head; and be- 
fore you have done wondering how this was 
accomplished, your attention is attracted by 
what seems a veritable unicorn, for his two 
natural horns have been brought together on 
the top of his head, and made to grow up in 
contact. 

The cattle are easily fed; but they, too, 





part, and I sincerely hope my mistaken kind- 
ness may not be thrown away upon you.’ Then, | 
with a bow to Dick, he left the place. 

«“«¢There, Bob,’ said Dick, in a grave and 
serious tone, ‘let this be a warning to you. 
No one but myself knows what a narrow escape 
you have had; another time you may not be so 
fortunate.’ After thus addressing me, Dick 
too left the place. 

‘‘ With the deepest sense of humiliation, I 
slunk out of the room, and sneaked home, a 
much wiser man than I was in the morning.” 





BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 


Black eyes most dazzle in a hall; 

Biue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest soonest gain! 
The blue a conquest most retain ; 

The black bespeak a lively heart, 
Whose soft emotions soon depart ; 
The blue a steadier tlame betray, 
That burns and lives beyond a day; 
The black may features best disclose ; 
The blue may feelings all repose ; 
Then let each reign without control, 
The black all mind—the blue all soul ! 





Savace Covrace.—The following act of 
barbarous courage is related of Revendee Bey, 
surnamed the One-eyed, who was the object of 
great attention at Constantinople. His father 
died when he was only sixteen years old, and 
the Kurdes, his subjects, refused to acknow- 
ledge bim as his successor, on account of his 
youth, styling him smooth face. Having called 
together the revolted chiefs, he advanced in 
the midst of them, and said—‘ Well, you 
doubt my personal courage, I will now con- 
vince you of what sacrifices I am capable.’ 
And with this remark he immediately tore his 
left eye from the socket, and threw it on the 
ground. This extraordinary act of courage so 
astonished the Kurdes, that they threw them- 
selves at his feet, acknowledged him as their 
chief, and afterwards fought for him like lions 
This anecdote has also made a deep impression 
on the Sultah, who has restored him all his 
property.— Raikes. 





have their destroyer, the lion, who will brave 


| missiles and musical alarms, and drive back a 


battalion of royal warriors; he is sometimes 
taken alive, the king’s slaves being command- 
ed not to kill him, so that the desperate 
wretches, flinging themselves upon the brute 
in a host, sacrifice several of their number, 
while others seize him by the head, tail and 
limbs, and ultimately overpower him. The 
great game animals of Africa are generally 
dangerous; the buffalo often kills his assail- 
ants; the eland will drive them for shelter 
among the branches of a tree. The gnu is 
called by the Bechuanas a man; they say “ we 
fight together.”” An European was once char- 
ged by a gnu after two of ita legs had been 
broken. The zebra will bite, and the elephant 
will convert a hunt into a pitched battle.— 
From the forest to the village :—Mr. Shooter 
has a good anecdote of barbarian manners : 
‘©A certain chief in Natal, who is generally 
admired by the young women, visited a friend 
of his own rank ; when a sister of the latter fell 
in love with him, as he displayed his fine figure 
and barbaric graces in a dance. The chief was 
unaware of the impression he had made, until 
the damsel presented herself at his kraal and 
avowed the state of her heart. Not reciproca- 
ting the admiration, he told her to go home. 
She flatly refused ; and, having no alternative, 
he permitted her to remain and sent a messen- 
ger to her brother. That personsge caused her 
to be brought back; but she soon reappeared 
before the handsome chief, and begged him to 
kill her if he would dot make her his wife. He 
was still unmoved, and despatched a second 
message to his friend, who ordered a severe 
beating to be administered to the girl after her 
return. The etripes, however, were as inef- 
fectual as remonstrances; and ere a week had 
elapsed, she was a third time in the chief’s pre- 
sence, reiterating her protestationa, but without 
success. When the communication reached 
her brother, he lost all patience and answered 
that his neigbbor had better marry her. The 
chief persisted in his refusal, and there was a 
great interchange of messages; but, yielding 


| at length to his counsellers, be consented.’ 


But when the admiration is first excited in 





Tae First Kiss.—Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ring thus describes a love scene, in which it is 
supposed she speaks her own experience : 


First time he kissed me, he but only kiseed 

The fingers of this hend wherewith I write; 

And, ever since, it grew more clear and white, 
Slow to world greeting, quick with its ‘‘ Oh, list !’’ 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear bere plainer to my sight 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 





The first, and sought the forehead ; and half missed, 
Half falling on my hair. Oh, beyond meed 

| That was the chrysm of love, which love’s own crown 
| Wlih sanctifying sweetness did precede. 

| The third upon my lips was folded down 

| In perfect purple state! Since when, indeed, 

I have been proud, and said, ‘‘ my love, my own 


the heart of the warrior, he bas not seldom to 


| combat the scornful criticisms of his lady-love. 


He must go to the river, bathe and off himself, 


| and appear before her with shield and spear. 
| Then, sitting down, he awaits inspection. She, 
| not deigning to address him, tells her brother 


to bid him rise; pleased with the front view, 


| she orders him to turn round; satisfied so far, 


| she insists that he shali run and walk to prove 
that his limbs are sound. But all girls are not 
beautiful enough, or sufficiently petted, to enjoy 


this privilege, and those hambler maidens, if 
| they object to an eligible bargain, are whipped 
+ | for théir contumacy. When married, they hare dislocated. 


SS 
to suffer the jealousy of their colleagues an® 
rivals, the elder wives having been known to 
hang or flog to death a younger one. * 

“In the following instance a wife was killed 
by her husband’s brother. A wealthy man, 
having lost one of his wives, was assured by 
the prophet, that she had been poisoned by a 
wife of his brother. That person was of a dit- 
ferent opinion, and attributed her death to the 
anger of the spirits. Samali was therefore 
spared, but afterwards, when another wife died, 
suspicion again fell on her, amd the bereaved 
husband determined that she should be slain. 
Accompanied by some of his people, he went 
to his brother's kraa!, and announced his dete 
mination to kill the alleged ‘ evil-doer.” Her 
husband wept, for she was a favorite; and hie 
mother advised him to resist. He was afraid 
to do so; his wife had been accused by the 
prophet, he was a poor maa, he was dependent 
on his brother, and thought it best to subunit. 
Sumali, Knowing that her fate was inevitable, 
had put on her dancing-dress and ornaments, 
and was told to accompany her executioner to 
the bush. She now hissed her children; and, 
taking up the youngest, requested in wain, that 
jt might be killed with ber. The child having 
been forcibly removed from her arms, she was 
led out of the kraal, and strangled.” 

Mr. Shooter cites a number of cases illus- 
trative of the fact, that poisoning is a frequent 
crime among the Kafirs. They are supposed 
to be acquainted with the qualities of strych- 
nine ; the soil yields a variety of deadly roots; 
almost every kraal, according to one authority, 
has its poison matter; but they are not in the 
habit of murdering white men by this means. 
Family avarice or jealousy is the usual motive. 
Yet the darkest element in the picture, is the 
tragic mania that characterizes the mourning 
for a chieftain’s wife, not such a deliberate 
slaughter as in Dahomy, nevertheless, horrible 
and indiscriminate. After the death of the 
Zulu King Tshaka’s mother, 60,000 people conm- 
gregated. 

“The cries becane now indescribably hor- 
rid. Hundreds were lying faint from excessive 
fatigue and want of nourishment; while the car- 
cases of forty oxen lay in a heap, which had 
been slaughtered as an offering to the guardian 
spirits of the tribe. At noon, the whole force 
formed a circle, with Tshaka in their centre, 
and sang a war-song, which afforded them some 
relaxation during its continuance. At the 
close of it, Tshaka ordered several men to be 
executed on the spot; and the cries became, if 
possible, more violent than ever. No further 
orders were needed; but, as if bent on con- 
vincing their chief of their extreme grief, the 
multitude commenced a general massacre. 
Many of them received the blow of death while 
inflicting it on others, each taking the opporta- 
nity of revenging his injuries, real or imagi- 
nary. Those who could no more force tears 
from their eyee—those who were fourd near 
the river panting for water—were beaten to 
death by others who were mad with excite- 
ment. Towards the afternoon [ calculated that 
not fewer than seven thousand people had fallen 
in this frightful indiseriminate massacre.”’ 

Ten of the best-looking girls were buried 
alive. The murderons frenzy lasted a fort- 
night. 





CHINESE POLITENESS. 


The essence of good manners is in the pre- 
ference for others in the smaller affairs of life— 
in a petty benevolence reduced to rule and eng 
forced by society upon all to supply the want 
of the reality in many. The rules are defective 
in proportion as the civility is barren. Tried 
by this test, the Chinese are not much in ad- 
vance of ourselves. They give you, says M. 
Huc, the most pressing invitations, but it is on 
condition that you refuse them. The native 
Christians of a Roman Catholic station in the 
north went one saint’s day to attend service im 
a chapel attached to the house of a catechist. 
The service ended, the catechist pressed the 
whole of the congregation, which was numer- 
ous, to stay and dine with him. Every one re- 
plied to bis entreaties by an excuse. With an 
air of mortification at the repeated refusals, he 
at last caught hold of a cousin, and begged 
him, by the ties of relationship, to remain. 
The cousin pleaded business, and, after a pro- 
tracted contest of earnest requests and peremp- 
tory denials, the catechist proceeded to use 
force, and endeavored to drag his refractory 
relation into the house. ‘If,’’ said he, ‘‘ you 
will not eat rice with me, at least come in and 
drink a cup of wine.”” The cousin consented 
to this compromise. After sitting long, and 
no wine appearing, he ventured to inquire when 
it was likely to be brought in. «‘ Wine! wine !?” 
said his astonished host; «do you @uppose I 
have any wine here? and do you not know that 
I never drink wine, since it gives me the 
stomach-ache?”’? “Then, why,’ replied his 
guest, “did you not let me go, instead of in- 
sistipg on my coming in?’? The question 
threw the catechist into a rage. He abused 
his cousin for an ignorant bcor, asked him 
where he had learnt manners, and with cutting 
sarcasm exclaimed, ‘‘ What! I do you the 
civility to invite you to drink wine, and you 
have not the courtesy to decline!” M. Huc, 
who witnessed the scene, speculates upon the 
motives for the usage, and comes to the con- 
clusion that when it costs nothing everybody 
wishes to appear kind and generous to every- 
body; while all, on the other hand, are flatter- 
ed by receiving warm invitations and by their 
own delicacy in refusing them. These are 
matters in which people like to be duped, not- 
withstanding their inward consciousness that 
they are deceived. 





Bsaavty 1x Sovrn Argica.—-The English 
call Satan black, the Hottentots call him white; 
the Cape colonists, when Lord Grey was Co- 
lonial Secretary, proposed ‘to split the dif 
ference, and call him Grey.’’ The Kafiss them- 
selves, though not generally black, admire that 
complexion; there has been a man among 
them so fair that no girl wou'ld marry him. 
One of the titles of the Zalu King is, « You 
that are black.’”? To be black, then, is to pos- 
sess a physical virtue. Still more impo:tant is 
it to be corpulent. Fatness is a sign of good 
feeding and good breeding and therefore of 
high social! position ; besides, as & Kafir said to 
Mr. Shooter, in the ovent of a famine a fat per- 
son might survive till the next season, a 


lean one would surely die. A very obese 
noble was once condemned in Zula to be 





hurled from a precipice; being padded by 
Nature, he broke no bones, whereas had he 
been slim his whole anatomy must have been 
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SLRANOR CLIRE’S JOURNAL 


FOR TEN YEARS. 


September 1st.—This morning I hed an an- 
ewer to my letter from Sir Edward Singleton, 
nd some few details concerning Alice. He 
@ays she was not neglected in ber illness and 
@eath, for though Mrs. Hardfast left her, there 
‘wes an Englishwoman, resident in Brussels, 
q& teacher, he believes, named Mervin,) who 
apes with her io the last, and who followed her 
effin to the grave. She is buried at Brussels, 
amd there is across put up as on the other 
Gombe, anda slab with ber name and the date 
ef ber death. There is then no tribute of love 
@ gratitade that I can pay her—strangers have 
4ene eli. I do not remember ever feeling so 
waddened, s0 depressed by any event as by 
Gis. To think I have been breathing my re- 
gweaches to a dead heart, hungering for a sight 
of cas who has heen dust these two years.— 
Wid she remember me when ‘she died, I won- 
@er? Oh! Alice, and so hard as I was to you 
cance { 

September 12th.—Emily Clay and Hugh Ca- 
cmeren were married the day before yesterday 
at Stockbridge old church—the last marriage 
that will take p'ace there previous to its being 
pulled down I am told that it was a very gay 
aad very pretty weddiog, but I did not see it. 
ME first I thought I would go and sit in one of 
‘Ghe galleries as a looker-on, but when the time 
ame I changed my mind, and stayed away.— 
They sent me cards, and, besides, there was a 
‘Wille letter written by Emily after they came 
Stem church, and before they set off on their 
four. The good, kind heart hers is! She 
aid she looked round as she came out, in the 
hope of seeing my face, and was disappointed 
wot to do so. 

Siece I wrote to Sir Edward Singleton about 
@iice, be has been over here again on the old 
abject, but I told him it was of no avail; I re- 
e@pect the kindness there is in him, but love him 
T never could. 

September 291 h.—Grannie and I are going to 
Secome travellers: it is remarkable to see the 
old lady’s spirit, and how she enters into all 
my plots and plans! Weare to go by way of 
Beigium, stop at Brussels, that I may sco 
Alice’s grave, and then proceed to Paris, and 
‘spond the winter there. Ferndell, meanwhile, 
ia te be shut up, for it is impossible to tell 
thew long we may remain away. Uncle Ifenry 
Sesists on my returning for my coming of ago 
ext year, but we shall consider of that when 
‘the time arrives. 

E ad one of those great surprises yesterday 
‘which, perhaps, fall to the lot of all women of 
fortune. Colonel Vernon made me an offer. 
We isa man whom I admire and respect, but 
teve him, no! Indeed, Ict all around me spe- 
<Gulate as they will, urge as they will, plead as 
Chey will, single I remain unless my whole 
Seeart can go with my hand, and that it can 
mover, never do. I mever can love any one 
mgein.ee I loved Herbert Clay. I have never 
Sead a moment’s freak of liking for any one 
@ige, and never shall. It was a strange over- 
wight of us, when we broke our engagement in 
that abrupt and silly way, not to exchange let- 
®ers, and those pledge rings we gave each 
ether. I do not wear mine, but I keep it very 
safely—and his letters, too,—perhaps he has 
Sarnt. mine. Miss Thoroton knew nothing 
ahout bis marriage with any Miss Hargrave ; 
the thought it must be his cousin, Mr. Frank 

“Gtay, at Grassleap—it may be. I have asked 
@eweral people about her, and they all agree as 
<e her amiability and accomplishments—her 
‘eauty I saw for myself. 

I hate just been glancing over some former 
emtries, and I see that I once made a vow to 
meyself never more to write his name in my 
Boek. Ihave broken it without thinking, but 
amy vow shall be rene-ved again here. To all 
ossunderipg regrets, to all lingering follies, a 
Teng farewell; a final farewell! I will leave 
€hee at Ferndell, my old book, and not drag 
my records of past pain into future scenes.— 
Some day, perhaps, when I come home again, 
@ ttle stronger, or a little colder in heart, I 
will inquire of thee what I used to be, and tell 
Ghee truly what I am become. 

Pexwpert, March 1st, 1854.—It is six years 
‘ance [ wrote the last word on the opposite 
page. Six years! There it stands in yellow- 
Qeewn characters, the written promise pledged 
te my old book, that I will tell it what I have 
Become. There is that voluminous note-book 
that I kept when I was abroad ; five years and 
a-balf of travellers’ experiences. What shall 
I write? «f think I will bring up events to 
this date; more matter will arise out of that, 
merchance. 


Graanie, there, is as flourishing as ever.— 
Coutin Jane has a housefull of children; Mrs. 
Cameron has three; the widowed Lady Deer- 
img hac become Lady Singleton; poor Betsy 
Zawson is dead; Miss Thoroton has retired 
frem the Stockbridge school, and Miss Small- 
weed, who has succeeded her, does not make 
@hings answer; Mr. Clay, of Meadowlands, is 
esd, and his son Herbert is the liberal mem- 
“er for Stockbridge. 

Ferndell is looking wild and desolate, and 
‘this great house is dreary, dreary as the Moat- 
#i Grange, where Mariana dwelt and pined. 
Sad I, my faithful confidant, I am Eleanor 
Clare still, and likely so to remain—wait 
GM te-morrow, and I will tell thee something 
caore. 


March 2nd.—I fear I am passing into a frame 
a€ promise and noa-performance, my dear 
week. { promised yesterday more intelligence 
of myself—yet, what news have 1? Yes, there 
is ene bit of vital interest which shall not es- 
cape the chronicle. This morning, Mary Bar- 
ea discovered my first gray hair, and malici- 
eatly twitched it out! I forbade her sternly, 
ever, at her peril, to repeat the offence! Then 
‘Zanay Communicate that my schools are going 
sm-well, and that I often lack employment. I 
wish [ had to work for my bread a month or 
tere, just to try what it feels like. 

March 3rd —Last night I was diaing at the 
Grawfords, and met Mr. Herbert Clay. Philip 
“Ceewford brought him up, and introduced us 
as strangers, and the first thing I saw was my | 
igmet-ring with the bloodstone, on his little | 
imger ; what right has he to wear it, I should 
with to know? 
‘We eat down on the couch near me, but he did 


cue talk at all, and scarcely looked at me; at | mill and capital embarked im it. Neither Her- | throat swelled, and I know my face was pitiful. 





Possibly he never gave it up. 


dinner it was the same. I inquired after his 
mother, and he said she was gone to live at 
Ashby, to be near Emily, and that be was 
alone at Meadowlands now. The Cousin Frank 
and his wife (she was the Miss Hargrave whom 
I thought Mr. Herbert Clay was to marry) 
were there; she is handzomer than ever. I 
was glad to see in what respect Herbert is 
held, young as he still is, but I felt surprised 
at his extreme reserve. It may not be his or- 
dinary manner, however, for I overheard Mrs. 
Crawford ask him if he were ill, and he confess. 
ed to being tired. 

April 1st.—My visit at B is over, 
and on Saturday, I go to Ashby-on the-hill. 
Emily tells me she has ect her heart on it; so, 
with one or two qualms, I have consented to 
please her; but it will be a great pleasure to 
me, too. I drove into Stockbridge a day or 
two since, and made acall upon Miss Thoro- 
ton. She begins to be quite decrepit, and her 
hand shakes almost as if she were stricken with 
the palsy. Her memory is fai ing her too, be- 
cause she spoke of Miss Alice as “a poor, dear 
girl’’—« a clever, high-spirited creature, whom 
I educated, my dear, and who died abroad,”’ 
and then she repeated the story of her death 
and burial, very minutely—but as if Alice had 
been a favorite, instead of the butt of all her 
persecutions. I thought it was as well to keep 
her in that frame of mind, and I told her in 
how desolate and neglected a condition I had 
found her grave. ‘Ah! did you put her a 
wreath of everlastings on it! There are ever- 
lastings on graves— graves—what were we talk- 
ing about ?’’ she began to maunder in a pitiable, 
helpless way; at last, she cried with energy! 
«¢I would have asked her forgiveness, if she 
had lived; I did not like her, and I believe I 
did wrong by her. I know I said what was not 
true, and it has been on my conscience a long 
while. So she is buried at Brussels; very 
strange-——Brussels! I was once in that ceme- 
tery. I should wish to go—’’ and then she 
became quite indistinct and babbling again. 
Miss Smallwood came in while I was there, and 
made a pitiable statement of her affairs. She 
said the old school was all gone to pieces ; she 
had but three pupils; and one of them had 
never paid anything for two years. She looked 
very gaunt and shabby—but I did not see that 
I could do her any good; certainly, I cannot 
recommend her school; I do net think her 
fitted to have the sole charge of childrer—she 
is so extremely harsh and unpleasant in her 
manner. When she was going away she signed 
to me to speak to her outside the room, and 
then asked me to lend her five pounds. I was 
very glad to give it to her to soothe my con- 
science for thiaoking so ill of her. 

April 5th—Ashby-on-the-Hill.—I have been 
here with the Camerons three days, and shall 
leave on Thursday. They are very happy, and 
have two of the dearest little children—a boy, 
Herbert, and a girl, Eleanor. Herbert is a 
very fine fellow—said to be more like his great 
grandfather Clay, than any branch of the family 
that has appeared since him. Emily has a sen- 
sible, nice way with her children. They are 
both rather wilful and headstrong; but she can 
be so quietly firm, and yet withal so kind, that 
there is never the eound of a dispute in the 
house. Hugh Cameron has found a great 
treasure in her, and they are both extremely 
liked at Ashby. Mr. Herbert Clay is absent in 
London on his parliamentary duties, and will 
not be down again until the Easter recess. I 
have met old Mrs. Clay several times, but her 
manner is just as lacking in cordiality to me as 
it always was. She cannot hide her bitter dis- 


like. 
April 6th —A terrible event occurred to- 


day! Emily was at the school,and Hugh gone 
over the hill to Deanswalk, when Mrs. Clay ar- 
rived at the rectory. I thought she looked 
very wild and bewildered when she came into 
the drawing-room where I was sitting, and her 
face was quite suffused, but at first I imagined 
she had over-heated herself by walking fast. 
She rested on the sofa, and loosed her bonnet. 
I had only turned away a moment to pick up 
something belonging to my work, when I heard 
a gurgling, struggling noise, and on looking 
hastily up, I saw that she was ina fit. I rang 
the bell, and the servant came in, and laid her 
on the couch, and the gardener ran for the 
doctor. Mrs. Clay had not altogether lost con- 
sciousness, and she had taken a convulsive grip 
of my hand, which I could not extricate. She 
rolled her eyes fearfally, and muttered de- 
tached sentences, in which her son’s name was 
often repeated—but I could not make out any 
sonse. The doctor presently arrived, and Hugh 
and Emily came home, and she was carried to 
a bed; but she never revived, and to-night, 
about seven o’clock, she died. A death so 
sudden and painful has been a terrible shock to 
Emily. Hugh entreats me not to leave her at 
present, and if I can be either use or comfort 
to herI shall be glad to stay. Herbert has 
been written to to come down immediately, 
but we cannot expect him before to-morrow 
evening. 

April 7th.—Herbert Clay arrived late last 
night, and is much affected by the manner of 
his mother’s death. He is anxious and miser- 
able that she should have had no warning, as 
he calls it—no time for preparation. Hugh 
Cameron looks serious, and bids him leave her 
cause in God’s hands, now we can help her 
nothing. Emily weeps pitiably. What a strange, 
strange thing this death in a house is! We go 
stealthily by the closed door where the dust 
lies, as if our natural step could disturb it. We 
speak in whispers, as if our natural tone would 
wake it. With what awe we look on the racant 
mask of clay, whose animating spirit has al- 





bert nor Emily possessed a single shilling inde- 
pendently of her. She had taken advantage of 
the confidence reposed in ber by her husband, 
to devise the property in the following way. 
Herbert and Emily to share equally in the in- 
vested property, Herbert to have Meadowlands 
and the business; but—and this is put in the 
strongest and clearest terms,) but should Her- 
bert Clay marry Eleanor Clare, he is instantly 
to forfeit every interest of every nature in the 
estate, and his share to be equally divided be- 
twixt Herbert and Eleanor Cameron, whose | 
rights are to be vested in trustees, duly named 
and appointed. Thus, if Herbert Clay desired 
to return to me, he would have to do it asa 
penniless man. His mother knew her son's 
pride well, when she dictated this clause of her 
5 glad, then—oh! very glad—to escape 
from Ashby, where he was; but I cannot—no, 
I cannot yet forgive that miserable dead wo- 
man for pursuing me with her malignity, even 
beyond her grave! Herbert and I love each 
other still—never shall we—never shall I, at 
least, let any other affection usurp the place of | 
the first! Now, if I had been the portionless | 
girl at Burnbank, I might have been a bappy | 
woman—wife and mother—as other women are, 
but as heiress of Ferndell, there is a great gulf 
fixed between my love and me. I should not 
write this. I would not even confess it to my- 
self, but that in those few mournfal days at 
Ashby, though we were both so silent— both so 
constrained, | knew—I felt—all the time that 
Herbert was thinking only of me as I thought 
ofhim. Nobody named the will to me but 
Mrs. Frank, and she could not restrain her 
anger. Mrs. Clay ruled her children despoti- 
cally enough, while she was alive. Surely the 
yoke should have been broken from off their 
necks at her death! It is too much! too 
much! To feel that Herbert loves me as fond- 
ly as ever he did; that now we had met—and 
his position rises to what the most fastidious 
and world'y could have desired for me—this 
frightful bar must be put up between us. I 
wish I could know that he regrets it as bitterly 
as I do! I have told Grannie, and she said, 
‘‘ My dear love! if it is to be, it will be!” but 
that does not console me. 

April 24th —I have had Mrs. Frank Clay 
over to sec me. She says that Herbert is bent 
on giving up all at Stockbridge, taking the few 
hundreds he has laid by since a seventh share 
of the business has been in his hands, (and 
which he may truly consider his own, as he 
would have done, had his father been alive,) 
and going to New Zealand. 

She says he declared, in the homely, west- 
country phrase: ‘ If Eleanor Clare would come 
to me in her smock, then I would take her and 
be the most contented, poor man in the three 
kingdoms ; but marry the rich heiress of Fern- 
dell—myself almost destitute—I never will; £0 
help me God!”’ 

Why does he not come and tell me that to 
my face? Does he think I love Ferndell as I 
love him? Does he think I should be happier 
in this great, dreary house, fading into old 
maidenhood alone, pining aud unsatisfied, than 
I should be with him in that little rustic cot- 
tage, he used to fancy when we were scarcely 
more than boy and girl—the dear wife of his 
heart, the mother of his children. He ought 
to have the courage to come and speak to me 
honestly, as I would speak to him where I Her- 
bert Clay and he Eleanor Clare. Oh! he 
knows—he must know—I love him; andif he 
understands at all what a true woman is, he 
must know, too, that she will set no wealth, no 
rank, in competition with her love. Why does 
he not dare to speak to me? Can he have con- 
ceived some false idea of me since we have 
been so long apart? Can he think I would 
scorn him? [I would honor him if he could 
make the vast sacrifice which his mother has 
attached as the penalty of our marriage. It 
would be noble—it would be grand! Then 
would I know how much he loved me; and I 
would give up Ferndell to Jane’s and Henry’s 
children. It should be sold, and they should 
all share in it alike. Oh, what an infatuated 
fool I am, feeding my heart on dreams, as if 
this could ever be! 

May 6th.—I have not been out of Ferndell 
since I returned from Ashby; I think I am 
losing heart, losing health! I know I shall 
never live if I am to be miserable like this. 
Emily Cameron writes me almost daily about! 
her brother. WhatcanIdo? Is it for me to 
beseech him to stay? I cannot, I will not do 
it! Ifhe love me, let him come and tell me 
so, and I will forgive him all the rest—all his 
doubts, all the pain I have had to suffer for 
him—and keep him here. If he is proud, I am 
proud, too; but it is easier for him to bend 
than for me. Hecan come to me, and say, 
*s Eleanor, we two love each other; thus much 
must I sacrifice to obtain you, but I count it 
nothing in comparison with my love—”’ I do 
not think men’s hearts are like ours. I begin 
to fear that the time has come when Herbert 
has ceased to care for me. That is a miserable 
thought! Oh, why did we meet again, after I 
came from abroad? I had not forgotten him, 
not ceased to prefer him, but I had become 
quite still and resigned to being alone; now it 
seems to me as if there were neither hope nor 
joy in life apart from him. 

May 10th.—This is a bitter struggle ; I sicken 
over it; if it last much longer scarcely shall I 
survive it. Yesterday Emily Cameron came 
over here and brought her boy. It was torture 
tome. There the little fellow sat drumming, 
with the toy he had brought in the carriage, 
and innocently prattling, while I longed to hear 
of Herbert. It was not until she was leaving 








We were in among the trees, no one coukl | get a better situation; and we have hired that | 
see us, and he just took me in his arms and | beautiful Anty Craggs as our «odd man.”” His) 
| face is fatter and more freckled, and his hair is | 
redder than ever; but he is a civil servant, and 
very careful in driving Grannie up and down 
the hills, which is the chief thing he has to do. | 


kissed me as if I were his wife. ‘ Elcanor, I 
would lose the world for you!” said he, pas- 
sionately ; and I told him I would come to him 
as poor as himself. 


Then all that blank of years seemed to fall 


away out of being and out of memiory—to say 


that I was happy is not enough: I was too, 


contented, too joyful for words to express! 
And It is all, all true; no dream, no frenzy has 
bewildered me. I shall be 
faithful, loving wife! 

« And sball we go out of England ?"’ I asked 
him 


It should be just as I desired,”’ he said. 


« Then we will live among our own people | 


here at Stockbridge,”’ I answered, «in that 
cottage by Brookend, where there are the roses 


and the earwigs—your old fancy, Herbert, shall 


we?” 

He said, «‘ If I liked it, we should.”’ 

I can scarcely have patience to sit still and 
write and remember how completely the old 
spirit came into us both after that; there was 
no more doubt, no more anxiety. I believe 
we shall go hand in hand through our chosen 
poverty up to our present estate again before 
we are old—not that I care to be rich—all my 
sorrows have risen out of that; but I should 
like Herbert restored to his place—I should 
like him to be to others what he is t> me—the 
best and highest- hearted of men! 

After we had walked in the beech wood till 
I was tired, we wen: in to Grannie—of course, 
she understood it all the moment we appeared, 
and she clasped her hands in great agitation. 
«6 You will not surely be so silly !’’ was her re- 
mark. 


We could either of us help smiling, but | 
Herbert said, we were bent on marrying each | 


oter, and we should begin life together afresh 
at Brookend Cottage. 

«© At Brookend Cottage! and what is to be- 
come of Ferndell ?”’ asked she, dismayed. 

«lt is going to be transferred to Henry’s and 
Jane’s children,’’ said I, ‘leaving you as life 
tenant.”’ 

‘; Nothing of the kind. I shall go back to 
Burnbank ; I always liked it better than this 
wilderness place.’’? And Grannie knitted very 
fast and carelessly. 

I put my face down and looked at her; « Tell 
me, Grannie, that you are glad to see me 
happy ?”’ said I. 

Theve were tears in her dear old eyes; ‘‘ My 
love, diiI not tell you if it was to be, it would 
be?” replied she. «‘ Well, I am happy; I 
would not have liked to see Eleanor Clare 
wither into an old maid.”’ 

Now, then, to strengthen myself for the 
battle that I foresee betwixt Scropes and Cousin 
Henry and myself! I shall fully expect to be 
called insane for what I am going to do, and 
Herbert will not escape either; but what mat- 
ters it? We shall have each other, and shall 
be happy. I believe we are two Solomons, 
myself. 

May 17th.—Cousin Henry and Mr. Scrope 
are just gone, in the impression that I am the 
most obstinate, unreasonable, foolish woman 
on the face of the earth. I am not certain that 
they really think so, but they said so, and said 
the world would say so, too. What care I for 
the world? It has done nothing for me, and I 
do not choose to sacrifice my life to it. Way 
should I? My little circle of it will talk, and 
wonder, and premise, and settle for nine days, 
and then they will be quiet ; unless they choose 
to profit by the moral lesson, that there exist 
in the world one man and one woman who love 
each other sufficiently to give up wealth for 
poverty. Herbert is up here every day, nearly, 
and we are making our own arrangements 
quietly. He has bought that Brookend Cottage 
for two hundred and seventy pounds, and it is 
now undergoing thorough repairs. I went over 
it, and found it contained a pretty little bay 
window drawing-room opening upon the lawn, 
a dining-room, and four bed-rooms— quite 
eno1gh for us. The owner told him it was 
quite a fancy article, and so it is; one of those 
pretty, picturesque, flowery cottages, to which 
disappointed heroines in novels retire to spin 
out the rest of their days. Its situation is very 
secluded—about two miles out of Stockbridge, 
in the Meadowlands direction. I proposed to 
take into it some of the furniture out of my 
‘‘ sulky here,’? but Herbert said «‘ No;” and I 
am obedient. He, however, gives me a dis- 
pensation in favor of my own books, and of all 
the pretty trifles we breught from my room at 
Burnbank ; and Grannie will take back thither 
the plenishing of the garden apartment that we 
have in daily use, and which she furnished her- 
self, as all the Burnbank things were sold when 
we left. She says it will feel like going home 
again; she has never considered herself more 
than a visitor at Ferndell. There was only one 
thing grieving me, and that was her pony car- 
riage; but Uncle Henry says, of course she 
shall keep it; and the present suggestion is, 
that Clara Favell, his eldest girl, should go and 
live with her as used to do. WTlara is a nice, 
merry body, and Grannie likes cheerfulness. 

There is some speculation afloat as to how, 
when, and where I am to be married to Her- 
bert. We have arranged it ourselves. Burn- 
bank will be ready to receive us in a month 
from this time. Grannie and I go thither by 
ourselves. The papers are to be prepared for 
transferring Ferndell to the Scrope and Favell 
children. Herbert isto get a lease as tenant 
of the mill; and in September we are to be | 
married. A brief space it seems since his mo- | 
ther’s death; but her wicked will has so un- 
settled him, that it cannot be wrong or disre- 


ready stood face to face with God, and learnt | that I could ask if he still persisted in going to spectful to make it as speedily as possible lose 
the great mystery and eecret of death! The | New Zealand, and she replied, « Yes, she be- | its evil influence; and as he, as it were, begins 
mystery and secret we shall learn ourselves, | jjoyed his preparations were very forward ;”? | life afresh, the sooner he begins it the better. 
anon. I paused on the mat outside the door, | thon asked me if I did not think it a wild | 
to-night, on my way to bed, and listened. I | scheme. I did think it wild. 


think there is no hush like the hush that per- | 


| 


«Then bid him stay, Eleanor,”’ replied she, 


He resigns his seat in parliament. He is much 
commiserated by some, much blamed by others; 
but never, I pray God, shall either of us live | 


vades the air where a corpse lies. I had my looking at me meaningly. I felt faint and ill, | t© Tegret the step we are about to take. 


hand on the handle to go in, but at the remem- 


brance of how she hated me,I refrained. I away. 


wish she had died at peace with me. 


} 


April 14th.—I came home to Ferndell the , 
day after Mrs. Clay’s funeral. I was reluctant what does it mean? Let her guess what it | and contented; and, whem Henry talks about | 
to stay for several reasons. Herbert was not at_ :eans. She has known heart-sickness herself! my wildness in giving up Ferndell to please | 


his ease with me, and then the will—such a 


but I did not open my lips, and she drove 


This morning’s post brought me a letter from 
her. She says my haggard face haunts her— 


May 12th —Peace at last! I was straying | 


June 29th.— Cousin Henry has been over to | 
see how we have settled at Burnbank. < Per-| 
fectly,”? I tell him; ‘‘we are quite at home 


again.”’ Granrie looks remarkably cheerfal | 


Herbert Clay, she cuts him short with: « Well, 


will! Mrs. Frank Clay said she considered it this afternoon down into the beech-wood alone, | Henry, it will only come to those who onght to 


infamous. It is difficult to understand how a 80 solitary, so utterly desolate, when I came | have had it from the beginning.” 
dislike to me could have carried her lengths it | suddenly on Herbert Clay. He said he had | be persists that I lose my share, being one of 
hasdone. Mr. Clay left his wife sole guardian , seen me from the road : he had left his horse at the three heirs, she just bids him hold his 


and executriz, wheu he died, with unlimited 
power over every farthing of bis invested pro- 
perty, over Meadowlands, and even over the 


the lodge, and had come up to meet me. 
‘«* And what have you to say to me, Herbert | 


Clay ?”’ I asked as proudly as I could, but my | 


And when 


tongue. 


could not come down to the ‘‘ small doings” 
at Burnbank again; so he went up to town to 





Herbert’s own 


| 

| o>” A dwarf said to a giant: | 
| equal rights.” * Very true, my good fel- White F ish 
When we left Ferndell, Burton thougt he | low,” replied the giant, «yet thon canst not) Rook 
“Ditto,” said the! Butrer ® 


| Eges dos 


Herbert comes down on Saturday evening, and 
stays with us over Sunday. 


| his paramount right to marry—having baptised 
me; but as both Mr. Scrope and Hugh Cameron 
think they have, at least, an equal right, they 
| are each to assist the other, and all be satisfied. 
| They tell us it is only once in a life time they 
can expect to perform the servic» for so roman- 
| tic a pair, and they will not lose the opportu- 

nity. Herbert is very passive in the matter, 
| for his hands are full of business. I want to 

get the papers signed that make over Ferndeli 
| to my cousins’ children; but both Mr. Scrope 
| and Cousin Henry insist that I shall not put 
| pen to paper until the very morning of my 

marriage, jast before we go to church, when 
| it will be still time to change my mind, if I 

feel so disposed. Grannie and I have been to 
| Stockbridge, to see my future home, now it is 


| finished. I think ita gem of elegant simplicity. | 


Ob, I shall be happy there! The day fixed for 


| our marriage is the sixth of September. It is | 
| to be very quiet: only the Camerons, S:ropes, | 
| Cousin Henry and his wife, and Clare, old Mrs. | 
This 
The school 
3urnshead, and | 


| Lake, and Dr. Rayson are to be iavited. 
is Herbert's wish, and mine too. 
children at Ashby, Ferndell, 
| this place, are to have a tea-drinking on the 
occasion ; that is all the lively rejoicing we in- 
| tend. 
| press the profoundest wonderment at Herbert 


| Clay and myself; and Lady Mary Vernon vows 


her next book, for she is sure ours is a sweetly 
pretty story, and a very good plot. 

My wedding day. Come and almost gone ' 
Ferndell belongs to the Scropes and Favells, 
and [ belong to my own love, that is, true Her- 
bert. I have nothing to write but that I am 
happy, happy, too happy for many words! I 
see before me the years of a life that will suf- 
fice my heart better, a thousand-fold better, 
than all the rank and money in the world. 
Herbert, who is watching me impatiently while 
| I write, says it shall lack nothing he can give 
to make it blest; and I believe it. With him 
it can lack nothing; without him it lacks all. 
Now, let me sign myself by his name, and 
leave the rest of the page blank. 

Exranor Cuayr. 


Anecpore or Beauv Bravuamert. — Of this 
hero of the toilet, Mr. Raikes says in his jour- 
nal:—During the height of his prosperity, I 
remember him coming in one night after the 
opera to Watier’s and finding the Macao table 
full, one place at which was o:cupied by Tom 
Sheridan, who was never in the habits of play, 
but having dined freely had dropped into the 
club, and was trying to catch the smiles of for- 
tune by risking a few pounds which he could 
il! afford to lose. Brummell proposed to him 
to give up his place, and go shares in his deal ; 
and adding to the £10 in counters which Tom 
had before him £200 for himself, took the 
cards. He dealt with his usual success, and in 
less than ten minutes won £1,500. He then 
stopped, made a fair division and giving +750 
to Sheridan, said to him, ‘there Tom, go 
home and give your wife and brats a supper, 
and never play again.’ I mention the anecdote 
as characteristic of the times, the set, and of a 
spirit of liberality in Brummell], which with all 
his faults he possessed, and which was shown 
towards an old friend in a way that left no pre- 
text for refusal. 

“Among the singular characters that fre 
quented Watier’s Club was a man named Bob 
Bligh, a heavy fat fellow, as mad as a march 
hare. * * * One evening at the Macao 
table, when the play was very deep, Brummell 
having lost a considerable stake, affected, in 
his farcical way, a very tragic air, and cried 
out, ‘ Waiter, bring me a fiat candlestick and a 
pistol?’ Upon which Bligh, who was sitting 
opposite to him, calmly produced two loaded 
pistols from his coat pocket, which he placed 
on the table and said—Mr. Brummell, if you are 
really desirous to put a period to your exist- 
ence, I am extremely happy to offer you the 
means without troubling the waiter. The 
effect upon those present may easily be ima- 
gined, at finding themselves in the company of 
a known madman, who had loaded weapons 
about him.” 





Pretry.—The following sonnet from the 
Southern Literary Messenger, by Henry Tim- 
rod, was written on a small sheet of note paper 
on which the author had been requested to 
write some verses : 


Were I the poet-ldureate of the fairies, 
To whom a rose-leaf were an ample page, 
Or could I, like thy beautiful canaries, 
Sing with free heart and happy ina cage, 
Perhaps I might within this narrow space 
(As in some Eastern tale, by magic power 
A giant is imprisoned in a flower) 
Have told thee something with a poet’s grace 
But I need wider limits, larger scope, 
A world of freedom for a world of passion, 
And even then the glory of my hope, 
W ould not be uttered in its stateliest fashion 
Yet, maiden! when fit language shall have told it, 
Thou'lt tind the heart quite large enough to hold It. 





Mrs. Parrtiaron’s Sayincs.—When Mr. 
Skinflint, of Beanville, died, there was quite a 
sensation in town about it. The bell was 
tolled, and the only flag in town—that which 
belonged to the tavern—was hung union down 
for twenty-four hours. His praise was in every 
one’s mouth, though why they praised him 
none could say, except that he was worth a 
great deal of money. This was before Mrs. 
Partington moved from Beanville. ‘ We have 
lost a great man, ma’am,” said the minister, 
calling upon “so portly, so public 
spirited, so—so—rich.” “Ah, yes,’’ respond- 
ed the estimable dame, with a tear of regret in 
her eye, ‘his goodness was past finding out— 
it was,’ ssid she, raising her band, as if 
beckoning down a large word, by which to ex- 


her; 





press herself loudly; ‘it was infinitessimal, | Salonen Ties 


and his right hand never kaew what his left 
hand did, nor anybody else for that matter. 
He was such an excellent man.” The min- 
ister coughed at the infinitessimal goodness, 
but he saw how kindly it was intended, and 
said nothing. 





“ We have 


walk in wy shoes.” 
dwart. 


elugust 15¢h.—Dr. Rayson bas laid claim to 


she shall take us for the hero and heroine of | each number of the journal is slipped, so that 





| price 


INDIA. 


The hot heart beats again, whose fitful throe 
Plassy'« flerce thunders frightened into rest ; 

The dark cye vleams, o'er whose indignant woe 
Clive's forceful arm the unwilling eyelid pressed. 


Like a wronged beauty, all her black hair flying 
Its jewelled dllets in the spofler’s hands, 

W ith no joy left but vengeance before dying, 
Fierce, frenzied, frightened, this our India stands 


Look | she who crouched, as ia the cane-brake green 
Her own sleek tigreases, can leap as high, 
And they who hunt the savage Jangle-queen 


Must set the!r choice to take her or to die. 





Ivprco.—The war in India will cripple our 
supplies of this article, and as the demand for 
it is very great, we shall have to look about for 
some new place whence to obtain it. Asitisa 
native of the southern part of our country, the 
planters should be quickly stirring to bring its 
cultivation back again to its native land. It 
will grow best on recently cleared lands, and 
requires a very moist soil; it must also be pro- 
tected from high winds and io time of draught 
should be well irrigated. Great Britain has 
been too smart for us, ia making it grow best 
in her own possessions, and we have been com- 
pelled to import it from that country. Let us 
take our own again, and, by attention to its 
cultivation, keep it as one of the staples of our 
commerce. 





Portrotio ror Newsrirers anp Orger 
Prrropicats.—Take simply a card-board back, 
or an old book back of sufficient size will an- 


swer the purpose, and in the top and bottom 


of the back place a bit of wire so be 
Lady Deering and Lady Singleton ex- | peel overs pA. 


form a loop inside the cover. Around each of 


| these loops, from one to the other, a number 


of strings are tied, and behind these strings 


they are held as firmly or nearly so as a bound 


| book. 





CS” There is talk in France of erecting a 
colossal statuesque monument to Napoleon 
III , by universal subscription, but the mate- 
rial, whether dronze or marble, has not yet 
been decided upon. In consideration of the 
manner in which his Majesty obtained his pre- 
sent eminence, we should say brass, by all 
means; but when we think how he has soaped 
and plastered the Parisians into keeping quiet 
for some tem years, we change our first fancy 
and see at once that the proper material is 
«« Plaster Paris.”"—Picayune. 

Oo Love, the plague, and the smallpox are 
often communicated by the clothing. That's 
a fact. 

to” “ Be collected,” as a tradesman said 
to a huge pile of bills scattered over the 
desk. 

C7” A good story was related to us, a few 
days since, of a Boston merchant who visited 
New York to buy dry goods. Hw made a pur- 
chase of a firm and was retiring, when one of 
the partners said to him: «Mr. Jones, we 
have always traded with you, and you have al- 
ways paid us promptly, but we hear that you 
have gone into fast horses.”’ «* Well,” replied 
the shrewd fellow, «‘that ain’t true, for I’ve 
got four horses and there ain’t one of them that 
can go inside of three, thirty.’’ 

a3" The United States now mine only 
9,000,000 tons of coal annually. Great Britain 
mines (and burns or sends abroad) 65,000,000 
tons each year. If the consumption continues 
to increase at its present rate, the fields now 
most worked in Great Britain will be exhausted 
in abont 300 years, and her whole supply in 
about 2,000 years more. 


Oo” Croxzr anp tue Iron Dvxs.— Cro 
ker prete nded on one occasion to set the Duke 
of Wellington right as to some details relating 
to the battle of Waterloo, when the Duke shift- ~ 
ed the conversation to the subject of the pere 
cussion caps used inthe army; upon which 
Croker again ventured to be learned and con- 9™ 
tradictory. This upset the Duke’s patience, j 
and he exclaimed: «Come, Croker, I may . 
not know much about Waterloo, but confound * 
it, I should know something about copper ; 
caps!” 

0G” Fresn, on Drunk ?7—At the Stafford 
Assizes, one of the witnesses having said the 
prisoner was “ fresh,” i. e. drunk, Baron Bram. & 
well exclaimed, «* Wby do you use such a re- 
spectable, agreeable word as ‘fresh,’ to de- — 
scribe such a beastly habit asdrunkenness? It * 


~ 


would be better to say stale, or stinking, or ¢~ | 


filthy, than such a word as ‘ fresh ?’ ”” 


CF Lis reported that the Atlantic cable is * 
not likely to prove available for either of the / 
projected Indian lines of telegraph. It appears / 
that in its present coiled state it generates or 
absorbs a great amount of heat, and a fear is |) 
entertained of its being ruined by the tempera- 
ture to which it would be subjected in twice 
crossing the tropics. It has been found that | 
extreme heat in the parts under pressure forces ¢ 
the copper wire to the sides of the gutta per-_ 9 
cha and destroys insulation. 

0G” Falsehood could do little mischief if it -@ 
did not gain the credit of truth. 
~e- 


od 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CORRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. Jonzs, Laviss’ anp GENTLEMEN’s Saloons, 


Nos, 727 and 72 Arch Street 
MEATS. 


Beef. 
Roasting rib, # B 16 @18 
Sirloin steak 16 @20 
Rump do 124216 
Chuck pieces 8 @i% 
Pilates and navels 
Corned 6 @10 
Tongues, fresh, 65 @75 
Leg, each, 31; @37 
Shin 
Kidne 
Liver 
Dried 
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18 an 


75 @e7 
100 @11 
10 @21 
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Beets bunch 
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Cranberries @ OULTRY AND 
Spring Chickens ~ “a b Pig’ns pr 
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Sauipe, sand, 
Reed Birds 81) 
T South ds Ray Adessom, 
in( Sou e ers, 
do (Ches & Del) 6 00@ 860 bet 
Lobsters Bb sew 
Clams M 200 @250 
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CALIFORNIA NEWS. 

Gov. Weller’s majority in the late election was 11.- 
O80 over both of his competitors. The newly elected 
Legislature is largely Democratic 

Chief Justice Murray is dead. Col of 
Tennessee, bas been killed in a duel with Mr 
Blair 

The California markets are dull, but the accc unts 
from the mines are excellent. 

The Constitational Convention of Oregon was in 
session at the last advices, and some agitation had 
been occasioned by the discussion of the slavery 
question. It is proposed to submit it separately to a 


popular vote. 
The Northern Light, recently arrived at New York, 


brings the California mails of September 21, 1,664,200 
in treasure, and 72° passengers. 

Col. Fremont has been in Mariposa, attending to 
disputes about his great claims there. He bas paid a 
large number of judgments against him 

General health prevails throughout the State 


Casey, 


On the evening of election day, a severe shock of an | 
earthquake was experienced in most of the Interior | 


counties of the State, lying along the base of the Sierra 
Nevada, and on the 1{th, a «mart shock was felt in this 
elty 

Our dates from Brigham Young's dominions are to 
the Sth of August The ‘‘ Saints’’ still breathe de flance 


against the Government, and seem determined not to | 


submit peaceably to the mandates of the official repre- 
sentatives who are enroute thither. A ridiculous 
port ebtained some credence bere a few days ago, to 
the effect that General Harney's command had been 
defeated by the Mormons with great slaughter. It 
well known that the former could not. at present wri- 
ting, have arrived in the teiritory occupied by 


polygamists 
We have received by the Northern Light 


of the passengers aboard the lost steamer 
America. We have italicized those known 
saved. The whole numer of passengers, it 
was 454; known to lx 1); total passenyers 
3254. The crew numbered 101; crew saved, 2a— 


lost, : 
crew lost, 72. Total lives lost on the Central Ame 


rica, 426 
FULL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


FIRST CABIN. 


Judge Manson, Wm Burch 
Mrs Lockwood, wile 
daughter,and2 Mrs Pahwd. 2 
children, children ta- 
Mrs B Thayer, fant 
child, infant Jabez Howes 
and servant, J A Foster, 
Albert Priest, N Montgomery, 
Mr Farmer 8 F Parker, 
oe J Easton J F Van Hagan, 
wife ‘ wife and tsA- 
FS Hawley, wife fant, 
and 2 infants, Mrs Eliza Ca-C Moore, 
murse and ser- rothers, A Doud, 
Samuel S Shreve, S Aker, 
J V Dobbin, ABSmitb wee’ 
Mrs Elizabeth thiid and 3 
Smith, infants 
J Peil, wife ThrodorePaine, 
infants, H D Beach 
CA low, EM Williams, 
G C Farham, Mr Saroni, 
& D Dement, Dre J Travis, 
HeH Caild wife and Qia- 
M W bite, fauts. 


‘ 
is 
the 


a fuil list 
Central 


to be 


saved ’ 


F Jones and 
servant, 

James Fb. Birch, 

F A Bokre. 

Mrs J McKir 
Bowilry.and2 
infant 

Dr O Harney 

A J Alston, 

N sawyer. 

Ctas Gibb, 

D Danney, 


and 


and 


cant, 
Wm McNeill and 
wife, 
Capt F W Bad- 
ger and wife, 
Mes F A Thomas, 
E Kirshfield, 
M Lasiski, 
T O' Neil, 
G G Ridgway, 
Peter Brown, 


and 2 


SECOND CABIN. 


JW Tompkins, 

Isaac N. Thomp- 
kins, 

Geo Manott, 

8 GW hee. wright, 

BE Strauss, 

P Holler, 

L, Dorsey, 

J O Stevens, 


WwW 
eon, 
J C Clow, 

Peter McChur- 
dy, 
J H Adams, 

Hi B Kent, 

Mr Barchman, 
Geo Lee 


Hut 


D B Raessi G 

Chas Blum, 

D Levick, 

L, Fallon, daugh- 
ter and infant, 

G N Gaul, 

M Gittermann, 

Rott Edmanu, 

JF Reed, 


STEERAGE. 


wife DH Rediryw, 
H A Berry, 
G Van Wald 
heim, 
Mr Bactendzoril, 
Mra Bull, 
T Ryan, 
B Loring, 
J Swain, 
S Christman, 


B Seewr, 
and child, 
MrSpauiding, 1 
E Wells, 

T Willett, 
Mr Maynard, 
JC Mitebel, 


W B Van Natter, 
E Ford, 
kK W Eastman, 
F ey, 
LA Follas, 
AP Maalore, 
W P Deshond, 
J Vanhorn, T Hicks, 
C Simon, H Runnell, 
T Sigel, I. Hibbs, 
T Ravenna, KR ®hort, W ® Paton, 
R F Roberts, Ht Prank, J H Ragland, 
W Van Reed, C Zimmerlin, I’ Simmons, 
E &pobn, W Falconer, W R Fenner, 
w lanigar, DD “mita, ML Montaguon, 
8S Caldwell, H Hutchinson, RJ White, 
G Narramore, W Stevens, D Willett, 
DH C Chapman, R Reese J Schuber, 
. J Boynton, NP Sanborn, T R Hughes, 
<Cc McCormick, w M Kendrick, H Sibbot, 
F Moran, W Bl, A Closer, 
D Moran, W Welge, I, Miiler, 
J Morris, W Lee W G Berry, 
B Sheldon, w Gorley, J Bround, 
W Young, we P Lean, 
Ww a, D tere Mr Palien, 
* J McLelland, Mrs E Connor Mr Thomas, 
4® C Farnham, and son, Mr Guild, 
J Kerr G Ceyello, Mr Johnson, 
Pr JH Foster, F Festu, Mr Steward, 
> P Kron D Costa, T R Biant n, 
» Mr McGrenery, - S aley, Mr Blanton, 
, B Berks, Begwill, Mr Querpon, 
J Callakran, A Bae H H Bedell, 
BL Smitb, D Young, P Pomery, 
Schmendmann, B Caxey, M D Spaulding, 
‘A Staki, J M Casey, V M°tcnell, 
dH M Fish A Cris‘, Mr Haag, 
8 Mang 1d, I, Gushee, Jobn Harris, 
H Stine! bfield, E Crider, R Hedge. 
W Newman, B Palmer, C MeG gan, 
an, R Wilton, H Beashier, 
Chaillan, KR Keed, CH Tuck 
J Stetson, Chas Lavan, 
J Tanner, 
JD Horne, 


H Hart, 
Mr Villat, 

R Wade, Mr Fletcher, 
A F Crowen, Mr Sbaw, 
lL. Wood, Mr Morse, 
J Emend, FA Weiis, 
lL. Murray, KE Meron, 
F Murray, M Murphy, 
A Thebergo, J ——, 
G Haha,wife and FE Luckeman, 

SOn, M Crimins, 
G Pope, r Ball, 
H Hastings, F Matby, 
J Kubbe, H Hallard 
J Ktus, J Rodweli and 
W Prohert, wife, 
N Lepper, G Lebse, 
L. M Young, PS smith, 
E A Burt, J Powell, 
M L McCloy, W Burns, 
P Finnigan, J E Jones, 
GW Brainard, EF Jones 
A Greenlee, H F Hoadley, 
® Look, J H Strom, 
PS Look, R P Lugden, 
C Reed, Mr Danberg 
P Batler, J Denman 
JW Cross, G Braya, 
GD Sheppard, O McGuire 
H D Porter, John O'Conor, 
T Harber, A Sth ueve 
C Kirk, R Bardtck, 
Il) Fisher, Jr, FE Condos 
J W Sanborn, JF Hoagland 
J hay, Daniel Maboney 
J 1, Weeka RMILe 
J 1, Buchanan, JN Harrell! 
BB Swan, wife D Clark, 

and infant, Mr Pool 
W C Owings, John Tayler 


AY BILL. 


c 
Jean 
ae Prank, 

Asb 
SA’ Mack, 
E Wiley 

H Blackman, 

t Carter, 

Wiley, 

Richards, 
Jas Whelan, 

F Barr, 
8 Durett, 
°N N Barr,’ 


h Hutchinson, 
*B A Anderson, 
“S&B Murch, 


J Woodworth, 
‘ C Kilburn, 

J Georg, 

D Howe, 

J Chort, 


D Geaver 
RI. Garrison, 
EB & Horn, 
JIN Viorn, 
~ BP Colt, 
® L. Gabn, 
H Hoediey, 
» J Sullivan, 
W Baowning, 
* Mra Shaw, 
HW Croen, 
Hi Adams, 


SUPPLEMENTARY W 
CABIN. 


_ Mre Dr Kittride: Chas A Vos, R T Brown 


SECOND OABIN. 


J W Mullen, 


J Bassford, 
JN Munger 


R Richman, 
STEERAGE 

Mr Robertson, 

Ek Fredericé, 

J Rupp. 

J Forrest, 

P Dugan 

JR Cheney, 

D Kerr, 

W G Thomas, 


)} J Meyer, 
JIB Wells, 
H G Anderson, 
H H Miller, 
* Mary Garnet, 
» Benj Hassey, 
_ Jas Smith, 
Mr Anthony, 
Joha Kelly DW Foust, 
5 B Guerher, LA Weils, 
+D Rutherford Chas Tayler 
T Dreade and bro, J Christie, 
A Kimball F G Goodnow, 


ox TICKETS SOLD 


ged Senor Jose Leguin, 
iNew York 
Nicolas Tivado 
Adolfo Oltagauc and brother, of Peru 
Sener A Kichon, Consul of Belgium, at! 
J A Thune, for New Yok 
Sener Excurda, for New York 
8 de la Cova, infant and nurse, for Havana 
Dr Corpa: cho, for Havana 
Santiago Olivia, for Havana 
3} C de Lasola for Havana 

Chas Taylor. for New York 
> J McCarthy, for New Yor —_ 

F M B Smith, for New Yo 
Qwm Graffus. for New \ or ‘ 
? Capt Walter G Dyer, for New York 

J Seliamer, for New York 

George Ganie, for New Orleans 


i 


T McNaca 

J Lowenthal, 
J Wallace, 

( Pritchard 

M Fredt 

R W Ogden& bro 
H Y Cauell 

D F Shipman 
ER Merry 

T B Baill 

JW Anderson 
R Taylor 

A G Goastree 


AT ASPINWALL. 


Consul-General for 


his Secretary, 


STRERAGE. 


Otis Barlow, N \ ork, Mr Olfur 
Jas O Nei). do, A Amm, 
YE Flinade. Havana, CW Gi: iftit 
“_M Bertand, N Orleans, T J Morris 
rank Cai pente f Wen Os 4 
m Hemme! F Gem@ith 


SW im Piasso nos Malo: 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Americans 1s Cautcurra, E. I.—In August 
last there were about eight hundred Americans resi- 
ding in Calcutta, E. I, and in this number were 
many women and children, whoin their countrymen 
were thinking of sending home in the ebip Da- 
niel Webster, thea tn port, and loading for Boston, 
Mass. 

Waces Repvcry —The New England Wors. 
ted Mills, in obedience to the demands of the times 
held a conference with the overseers of their mills in 
regard toa reduction of wages of 12\ per cent . to 
which the operatives agreed. Afterwards a number 


of the operatives left, but the mills are going on as 


usnval 
Ratner Setvers.—A letter 





re- | 


seems, | 


‘the Church ef God,’’ at Portland, Me , some yea's 
| ago, was returned to the General Post Office, with the 
endorsement, ‘‘ Misdirected—we have nothing but 
sectarian churches in this place.’ 

WE take the following from the Louisville 
Democrat of the 10th 
|} ment was created yesterday at 

drinking «a us of this ty 
cording to ber own 
j}men” The lady upper 
tendom, went into a bar-room, and called for a brand, 
r wai 


| ‘* Considereble excite- 


one of the fashionable 
ac - 


imst 


by lady, wh: 


statement, ‘will 
aforexaid, who belongs to 
with much coolness as a e 
drank tLe prepa n 
The barkeeper, being a b 
| struck for Licgher weg 

Tus French poesessions in India consist 
| of five and Karika!. on the 
coast of C that of 
Chandernayger, alcutta; and Mabe 

of all tl 

nd the pop 


are I 


re Ula 


smash, as 


toper, leposited au dime, and 


left cndsome man, bas 


ee 


tow ns.—Pondicherry 


VY annon, Orixa 


romandel ; on ; 
near ( 


The 


metres « 


in Bepgal 
coast of Malabar tewritary 


kil 


of whom 2 


on the 


uare 


| places is only aixty | 


lation is 15). (Hm (1H), at most, 


| peans 

Corns Huskisc 

for tbi« purpose has been patented by W 
of Newport, R.I 
direct from the stalk I 

up tosaws which cut off the stalk, 

and other bands take it away 


MACHIXE.—- 
H. Smith, 
may be busked 
bands take the stalk 


whereby the corn 
ndless 
the corn 
stripped by brushes 

Tur Albany Express says that the Speaker 
of the Hou by y tk 


floor to cert t certain times, 


se of Representatives + grantin 


iin member; 


are not entitled to it un enrich himeelf to tbe eatent 


| 
| 


| of one hundred thousand dollars in a sinyle session 


Moreover, we are told on tbe same authority, that 


‘210,000 is sometimes offered to the Speaker for the | ‘ 


privilege of the floor.’ 
| Art the suspension i: 
York at 13 per cent. premi 
low as 1 per cent 
Susrension Brinces.—There 
the rumor that a tubular bridge is t built 
| place of the su«pension one now spanning y the Niagara 
The railroad company has a long lease of the 


im—but it is now sold as 


he 


river. 
present bridge, 
on a new structure 


of Pennsylvania will be about 10 {n the Senate, and 2 
inthe House Packer’s (Detn.) majority for Governor 
will be very large. 

Tue Guir Stream.—Bayard Taylor states 
that the fishermen on the coast of Norway are sup- 
with wood from the tropics, by the Gulf 
Stream Think of Arctic fishers burning upon their 
hearths the palms of Hayti. the mahogany of Hondu- 
precious woods of the Amazon and the 


plied 


ras, and the 


Orinoco 


it Chelsea, Massachusetts, which 


rar cane asyrap 


ation 


in fall oper 
manufactures one barrel of Chinese s1 
per day 

A Trtat ror tue Onn Cent.—The Wash- 
ington Star of the &th says that some days ago a pro- 
Washington 
peck of potatoes for a rhiliing, 


duce dealer in cold a customer a half- 


and in taking bis pny 
returned twelve cents change 


declined to 
A dispute ensued, which 


from a quarter dollar, 
This the 
thirteen cents as hin due 
ended in 
the odd cent, and, 
ed it 

Caution ro Lavirs.—A lady, residing in the 
village of Stamford, Conn , was very severely burned, 
on Friday evening last, in the following manner :— 
She had been applying to her hair a mixture of castor 
oiland alcohol, end, approaching too near a lighted 
lamp, her head became enveloped ina blaze, and the 


customer recelve, claiming 


the customer vetting out a warrant for 


the case being tried, he recover 


flame was not extinguished until the lady was so se- 
verely burned that she is now considered to be in a 
critical situation. 

«THe Past AND PRESENT” OF HARLEM LAKE. 
—On the 7th of July, 1#ts, the work of draining the 
Harlem Lake, in Holland, and on 
the Ist of August, g 
that the bed of the Lake At the beginning 
of the present year, 17,000 hectares of good land were 
under cultivation on the site of the lake, divided into 
and 721 


was commenced, 
1552, the official gazette announced 
was dry. 


2.5i- farms, and 157 dwellings, barns and 
other buildings had been erected 
5,157 

A Novet Way to Prevent a Rvy.—It was 


would probably 


The population is 


rumored on Monday last that a ‘ run’ 
be made upon the Selian Bank, whereupon a crowd 
of © Balt Pointers doors of the 
threstening and 


’ gathered around the 


institution chastixement 
‘riding ona rail’ 


the bank The run was not made 


personal 
to all who attempted to embarrass 


Svicipk ror Love. —William Huling, com- 


mitted suicide in fowa, last week, under the follow- 


ing circumstances:—He had been paying serious at- 
tentions to a young lady, and seeing her ride past with 
another gentiemaa, and knowing that they would soon 
return, he wentand hung himself upon an apple tree 
by the road side, in full view of the lady and bis rival. 
and soon «expired 


Joun M. Genin, 


been obliged te suspend 


the celebrated hatter, has 
Ile has been doing a very 
to some S=00,000 


large business, his sales amounting 


ret 





| sion for 


a year 

full 
Grorce Wasninaton Parke Cretis, grandson 

| of Mrs died on the 10th, at Ar- 


lington, Virginia 


Ile hepes to 


— 


George Washington, 
Alexandria county, 
Bacon.—The Lynchburg ( Va.) Courier states 
of Bedford county, 
“0.000 pounds of bacon 
y the 


| that Captain Buford, recently sold 
lin that « 
Pes 

‘ ropes ‘ f hoys 


}ty it twenty cents 


sound, makin snug sum of $16,000 for two 


Tue Way tar Laxnn Wenr.—When the Con- | 


gress of the United States were enacting the 
they supposed that 


land laws of 1849 and 1550, little 
they were making a donation of fifty-four mill 
| acres of land to the States named 


ions of | 
It had been repre- 
rilowed 
and that 


sented that a few hundred thousand acres of ove 
land in these States were entirely worthless, 


the general health of the country required their being | 


drained and brought under cultivation. Such lands 
| it was intended to convey to the State as an indemnity 
| for any improvement which might be put upon them. 
The law has been made to cover in its operations much 
of the very best lands of the whole western country 
Particularly has this been the case in Louisiana. Un- 
der the of 1849, the approval of the department 
passes the fee. Thus has Louisiana received a title to 


act 


upwards of seven and a half millions of acres. One 
millio hundred tho 
tented to Missouri 


A Mope. 


tomer of 


n nine is ela acres have been pa 


A Western cus- 


street shoe hi 


Breiness Maw 


one of the Pearl vlses, 


owlne 
Which he wished to pay promptly at 
1 


immediately wr 


them a bill ma 
and finding to obt 
the pu his 


ld forward leather in suM-cient quantity 


1 exchange 
10 rs th at 
to pay 


and comumis- 


turtty 


i LTT Poss ble 


rpose, te redit 
he wou 
the demard 


expenses of transportation 
luded The letter came to band within 


following « 


sale ime 


afew days, and lose upon its heels came 


h bad been forwarded al) the way by 
ide 


mere 


the leather, whic 


rpress Such a desive for promptit s worthy of 


the highest commendation, the especially in 


mes of distress and suspension 


these t 
Tuer movement of produce, which must take 
arly d 7, 


nthe ratlreads of the country 


ial effect 
als and 
remain 

tation 


place at ane will have a very benet 


up The can 
lakes wil commerce, and sc 
h 
As the roads have the means 


ty to 


l soon be closed to 
during 
, 


lroads 


for tive months, whi time transpc 


must go on the rai 
of doing 


a business capable of g new vital 


ders m 


givin 


ces, ata k! ay beg nto expect a re- 








ee 6 ee ee er eee me - 





a¢dressed to | 


| will 


soberize the 


| wounded—six ser 


ix then | 


| En, 


be | 


when they | 


1857, gold sold in New | 
nis —The Bill passed by the Lez 


. = 
is no truth in 


in the | 


} sion of specie 


and have no idea of expending money | 


Tue Democratic majority in the Legislature | 





| country banks are 
Manxcracture or Syrur —A sugar mill is} 





| hundred and tfty Llamas, 
| Peruand Ecuador, which are used there ae beasts of 


swamp } 
| whence they will be conveyed to New York, where 


i eccentr 


Horet Prices Comiusc Dowx.—The proprie- 
tor of one of the New York hotels announces that the 
price of hotel board Is reduced from $250 per day 
to $2 

Tue First Survrtaster —If New York was 
the last to suspend, it is the first to issue these swin- 
dling scraps of paper called shinplasters. The first, 
the News of that city says, was issued on Wednesday, 
by one John I. Babcock, promising to pay the bearer 


‘twenty-five cents for value received "’ A piece of 


| coin of the value of a fippenny bit will soon be a curi- 


osity in New York, if sush doings are allowed to 
coon 

Tus following are the official returns of the 
votes for Governor in Philadelphia city and coun'y at 
late eiection. Packer, (Dem ) 27,749, Hazlehuret 
(Amer ) 14,445, Wilmot, (Repnb ) 10,001 

Tur Onto Exrecrion.—The vote at the re 
was so close, that official returns only 
The State Legis!ature will 


the 


cent elect 
decid 
probally lhe Democratic. 
Kansas advices to the 15th inst. have been 
Both parties still claim to be victorious 
iker defends the voting of soldiers at Ki-ka- 


f 


e the result. 


received 
Wa 


poo. on th 


be yround taat, being six moaths en 


the service, they were constituted citizens 
Bostox, Oct. 1) —The bank directors and 
merchants held another meeting to-day, and 
issed 
Messrs Willlam and Nathan Appleton advocated 
y of increasing the 
The bank ctlicers expressed an earnest 
fford to the business 
t ed till 


uf 


leading 
dis 
files 
loans by an 
=15) (ew) Cen 
desire to all possible relief 
meeting then adjourn to- 


New York Central 
15th 


rnoof the tr 


the 


y evening, 


Railway on 
instan’, 


wk west of Syracuse, ar 


| an embankment twenty feet. in consequence of a piece 


A new device | 


{the road being 


washed away. One lady was drown- 


tleman killed, and twenty other passenyers 

The and all the 
mail were burnt 

Errects oF THE Payic 

‘he prospect of hard times for the coming winter, 

d the 

ship going to Liverpool has all the 
passengers she can carry, and multitudes apply for op- 

k thelr way across the Atlantic It 

news of the financial 


ed. a ge 
iously mail car 
bays but one 
EMIGRANTS — 
has 
to 


ON 


ely increase number of passengers yoing 


land. 


Every 


port initles to wor 
that 


hes the other side, there will be a de- 


rsed at soon as the 


Supy 


rev 


ided 


lision rear 


heck to emigration from the Old world 


Tue Bitt Lecarizina THE Suspension OF 
ws PAYMENTS BY THE BaNKs OF PENNSYLVA- 


contains 


SPEC! 
slature, 
yns, Which are in substance as follows 

First. Removes all penalties against the banks In- 
in consequence of a suspen- 


ve sect! 
flicted by existing laws, 
payments, until the second Monday in 
April next, and requires the banks to resume the pay- 
mentof all thetr liabilities in cola on that day—the 
banks being permitted to do banking business in all 
respects as if meeting their liabilities in coin ; limited, 
however, during su«pension, to dividends not exceed- 
ing 81x per cent perannum. 

Second, Requiresa statement and publication, under 
oath, of the leading items of the banks of the cities of 
and Allezheny, on the first 
and weekly thereafter, 

amount of specie, and 


Philadeiphia, Pittsburg, 
discount day in January next, 
namely—the amount of loans, 
balances due from banks; amount of circulation, and 
amount of deposits and balance due to banks The 
required to make and publish siini- 
lar statements monthly. 

Third, Requires the banks to receive and pay out 
the notes of all other banks in the Commonwealth 
that were in credit on the Ist of Septem er last, and 
which shall continue solvent; giving to the officers of 
any bank the right of application to the Governor for 
the app vintment of a commission for the examination 
of any bank sworn to be in an unsefecondition. From 
the time of appointment of the sald commission, the 
notes of the alleged unsafe banks may be refused, and 
If reported unfavorably against, to he wound up 

Fourth, Authorizes collectors of taxes and treasur- 
ers,to receive the notes of solvent, though suspended 
banks, In payment of dues to the Commonwealth 

Fifth, Requires the banks to pay the deposits of 
the State Treasurer, from time to time, on demand, 
in specie, to the amount of the Interest on the State 
debt. 

Sirth, Gives stay of execution on judgments for one 
year, if thedefendant satisfies the Court he is possessed 
of estate in fee simple within the county, worth, 
above all inzumbrance, the amount of judgment; 
provided, the section shall not apply to wages for labor, 
nor to debts upon which stay of execution is expressly 
waived ; nor to judgments on bonds and mortgages, 
unless the interest thereon shall be paid within sixty 
days after the accruing of the same. 

Seventh, Fixes the time of the Act taking effect— 
which is immediately, except the third section, which 
is inoperative until accepted by the banks respectively. 
It also requires the payment by the accepting banks of 
4 per cent, of their capitals into the State Treasury, on 
or before the Ist of January next. 

Eighth, Repeals the 47th section of the Act of 1550, 
requiring the country banks to keep their notes at par 
in Philadelpbia and Pittsburg. 

Ninth, Gives the Legislature the power to revoke or 
annul the charters of any banks accepting the provi- 
sions of this Act 

Tenth, Prohibits banks, saving funds, 
companies, etc., from the purchase, directly or indl- 
rectly, of the notes of any of the banks of this State at 
less than par, under penalty of not less than $500, or 
more than $1,000—one half to the informer, the other 
half to the Commonwealth. 

Eleventh, Prohibits the sale of collaterais pledged 
with or without power of attorney, for the payment of 
creditor money loaned, for a period of six months, 
without the consent of the debtor in writing. 

Twelfth, Extends the notice required Cor payment of 
moneys by the charters of saving funds and trust com- 


insurance 


| panies in all sams exceeding $100, to¢we months, du- 
| ring suspension 
an extension and to pay in 





A New Animat ror Farmers —A valued 
friend and correspondent, in New Ye.k, informs us, 
upon authority which is undoubted, that a naturalist 
in South America, has undertaken to introduce into 
the United States, @om one hundred and forty to one 
the well-kaown animal of 


burden, and which produce the wool, or rather hatr, 
called alpaca. The adventure has been entered into 
by a very responsible house on the south-west coast of 
South America, who have collected the animals and 
chartered a vessel to transport them to Panama, 
they are expected shortly to arrive, and will be offered 
for sale 

These are very hardy, docile animals, capable of 
carrying over the rockiest portions of the mountains 
of South America, about three hundred pounds weight 
each. They are easily nourished, and it is believed 
that though coming from a much warmer climate 


| than our own, they will stand our winters as well as 


our sheep, and be equally or more profitable in the 
production of wool, We shali keep our farmers ap- 
prised of the arrival of the first importation, and, if 
we are furnished with it, with the address of the party 
or house, having the disposal of them.—G:rmantiown 
Telegraph 





How Curar can we Live ?—A sort of mo- 
dern Diogenes Thorean, has 
been amusing himself and astonishing his neighbors, 
by trying 
live who discards all the superfluities of life 


in Maseachusetts, a Mr 


the experiment of how cheaply a man can 
Having 
borrowed an axe, he went down to the shores of Wol- 
d+n Pond, where he built for himself a hut of hewn 
logs, and which he occupied for two years, supporting 
himself chietly on fruits of the earth raised by hisown 
During eight months of this period he kept 
an account of his expenses, which amounted to sixty 
including twenty-nine paid for materials for 
He recently published a volume, giving 
a marrative of his experience. The book abounds in 
shrewd remarks, and is written in a graceful style, 
furnishing evidence that the somewhat cynical author 
has improved his time. He wages warfare in this 
against the extravagance and luxury of the 
and though perhaps he carries his animosity too 
he hits some bard blows. His extraordinary con- 
duct, in secluding himself from civilization, and living 
e (a hermit in toe woods, has induced many persons 
to think him crack-brained; but he is, we suspect, 
anything but a fool, and at worst ix only one of those 
ice, of whom New England produces so many” 


hands 


dollars, 


his house 


volume, 
age 


far 





New Taxing Process.—At the Itinois 
State Fair, Mr. George W . Ha'‘chb, of Bureau, exhibit- 
ed some specimens of leather tanned by a new pro- 
ceas, invented by himself, after seven years’ study of 
the subject, and patented. A-scording to the reports, 
he clatms to have secured by this invention the means 
of tanning calfskins in from thirty-six hours to twelve 
days, and thicker leather in from four to twenty days; 
and im a manner not only equal, dut superior to the 
old method, and the ene now in general use. No che- 
micals are used, the process being purely vezetable 
Tbe ingredients made use of are so pleotiful and cheap 
that it must, if brought into general use, greatly re- 
duce the price of leather. The specimens of leather 
tanaed by this new process, excited the admiration of 
all dealers fa leather. 





OF” Goversor axp Apwrrat Cornwattis. 


| —A good anecdote of the two trothers we 


{ 


have from an old Indian. On one occasion, 
when tte Marquis was passenger in his bro- 


( ther’s ship, the Admiral, with the true sailor 


rolled in | 


contempt for the red coats, sent a message to 
his brother: “ Quartermaster, go tell that 
soidier officer he has no right to walk the 


| weather side of his Majesty’s quarter ceck.’’ 


the policy of an extension of money facili- | 


rddition of | 


a mail train of cars | of 
dA down | 
doing. and te 








WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA M ARKETS 


BREADSTU F FS—The Flour niarket « 
y vid of activity, there bemg very littie ,~ mnann 1, avd the 
retaders and bakers purchasing ouly forthe < 19>, v of their 
inne ate Wants, receiptsare limited, and the stock 
somewhat accumulating, bat prices have u deren tH 
quotable change. The sales for shipment cot se only 
20) bts nt $5, 2545.57) @ bbl forse audard aud z wet | t 
$5.75 for extra. and for extra fas mily, ine uding ait 
atfer on term. kept e aales to the trate 
» been from $5.25 te 7 ter commen and fancy brmds« 
fing to quality. In Rye F our there has beeu nots 
dere nominally axk 4,25 e b! 

and has dee Sales of ae bile Penns | ; 
S ing At the latter price 

“GR AIN— =The enol ies of Wheat have been 
week bat there has been very iftle d. and prices 
have declined Sate @ bush. Sales o! >». 00 bush Southern 
Penna, Kentuesy and Tennessee at $1al 2) for inferior and 
prime red, and #1.) al. for white—closing at S1,)8al.2 
tor fair and pritne red, and @1.2'a ,3) for white. Tuere has 
heen a wteady demivnd for Rye. ar id it has been taken on ar- 
rival at 3c for Southern, and? 73¢ for Penna. Corn bas been 
n fair ire quest. but there has not heen much offering, and 
prices have advanced, Sales of 10,000 bush, Yellow at 74 
c, mostly afloat, closing at the latter rate. Oats ave un- 
nett edar nd lower, Sales ot 19,000 bush Southern at Sadie 
Z. ba-h. A saleot Je bush Penna Barley at We. Barley 
1 


It is dull 

PROVISIONS—The supplies from the West have 
ceased, and the season may be considered as closed, Wes 
tern Moss Pork i« selling imasmall way, at $230.5.5) @ 
bbl, eash., City Packed Mess Beef sells, in lots, for ship 
stores, at $19. cash. Bacon—The market is nearly bare of 
all kinds, and we continue our former quotations, Viz:— 
144al5) ¢ for piai in and fancy canvassed Hams; leal5'ec for 
Sides, and 1<}al3e for Shoulders. Of Green Salted 
Mente tne stocks are completely exhausted. Lard—Is in 
very limited supply, but there is not mnch inquiry. Simall 
anies of barrels and tes at lsalsic, and kegs at lStal7c & th, 
cash. Butter—Rematines without change. although there 
has been more oifering. Sales of solid packed at lialoc 
Cheese and Eggs continue as last quoted 

BARK—There has been a steady inquiry for Quereitron 
Bark, without change from last week's quotations. Sales 
of 3) hhds at $35 @ ton. The amount inspected during the 
quarter ending on the Ist inst, wae 1679 hhds and led bea&«. 
Nothing Going in Tanners’ Bark. 

BEES\ fe -Js in limited demind—smali 
low at 24 Me cash. 

CANDLES—There his been some inquiry for Adaman- 
tine for neighboring markets, and 1500 boxes sold at about 
2.c W@ DHontime. In other descriptions the transactions 
have been unimportant. 

COAL—The trade coutinues in a very unsatisfactory 
c condition, The orders from the Rast ward have failen otf, 
and confidence has been so far prostrated that the dealers 
manifest no disposition to realize. except for cash. A 
number of Miners have dismissed their hands; and ceased 
‘ ‘Th! pons, 

m COFFEER—The market has been extremely quiet, and 
AS = stock ix accumulating, prices rather favor buyers.— 
Small sales of Rio at lOs@llic @ th on time. Two cargves, 
#54 bags, have arrived since our last notice. 

COPPER—Is very dul, and there has been little or no 
Monat doing either in English Sheathing Copper or Ye!low 

COTTON —Has been in limited « lemand, as most of the 
manufacturers have ceased operations for the present The 
ree eipts and stocks are small, and holders manifest no dis- 

omitjien to foree sales, he transactions eomprise 200 
Fal les Upland and New Orleans-mos'iy at M@l5ic @ Ib 
cash, 

DRUGS AND DYES—But very little doing 
hind, Small sales ot Soda Ash at Sadie, 6 months; 
Surar of Lead at 1Sial4c, and Bleaching Powders at 
meee 


eee 


ane 


oo ined, 


sim 


sales of Ye!- 


in any 
White 
5c, 6 


EA TIERS—There are not many offering. Small anles 
of NY eastern at Wo 

FISH—The demand for Mackerel is limited, and prices 
unsettled and lower, No unvoiee sales have been re 
yorted, Sinall anles from etere at @19,50 @ bbl for mediuen 
No. I's; @l2al2,40 for No.2, and @¥.5) for lance Je, ‘e 
quote Hering at 44,258 B® and Codfish at 94 ld Dba, 
1000 bble of the former aold on private terme, 

PRU IUT=Kaisins are searce—but a carko of now Malaga 
There hae been very little dome in 
w bbl; 

as in 


are 


are daily expected, 
foreign: & few Havana Oranges sold at @5,40n4 
Green Apples are selling from @!,2505,25 @ bbl; 
wUBly y, New Cranberries are selling at @lall. 

TINSENG=—There has been nothing doing in either 
o rede Ady jnritied, 

(GUANO—The season being over, the sales have been 
oaly ina small way at our former quotations, and the stocks 
are much reduc 

a es in There has been nothing doing, and prices are 
nominal 

we 1IDES—There have been no arrivals or sales this 


eek. 

“HOPS—Are but little inquiredafter. We quote first 
out & eastern and Western at llai3c @ Ih, with very limut- 
e 
ac INDIGO-1s held firmly, but there has been nothing 

1RON— The market presents no new feature, and prices 
fre about nominal for all descriptions, Some contracts 
made for Pig Metal early inthe seisen have been cancel- 
led, Ow Ing to the confessed inability of the purchasers to 
eomply with the terms of their contract, in the present 
tinancia! crisis. Scotch Pig is still held at $28,6 months. 
Bar and Souler [ron continue as last quot 

LE —Tnere is very little stock here, and no sales 
—— ~e under our notice. We quote at 6jc # b, 


.: i ATHER—There lias been a fair inquiry for the better 
grades of Spanish Sole aud Slaughter, but other kinds are 
not wanted, 

LUMBER—Trade has been very dull—the season for 
buil ~~ having been brought toa close by the unsettled 
Binte monetary affairs. 

M« iL ASSES- There has been nothing doing to fix prices 
of either foreign or game atic, 

NAVAL STORES—Are very quiet. Salesof Rosin 
Tar and Pitch have been on! y instnall ots at our last quo- 
tations ‘The stocks are very much reduced, ‘T he deriand 
for Spirits of Turpentine has fallen off lo @ gallon, Sales 
of 150 bbls at 450, cash, 

OILS—But very little doing. Linseed Oi) has again de- 
clined lade @ gallon, Small sales at Joc, cash, kor Fish 
Oils there bas not been much inquiry, and the sales have 
been limited within the range of our quotations Lard Oil 
is steady at $l,lo, 4 mos, for Nol. lu Red Oil nothing 
doing. Olive Ou! ie unchanged, é 

PLASTER- Continues dull, A sale of Soft 
at @2 5) & ton, 

RIC K- Has 
remain without 
time, 

SALT—There hive been no transactions since our | 
notice. 

SEEDS—The demand for Cloverseed has fallen off, and 
the sales are only in smai! lotsat $5 @ 64 ths. Timothy 
dull, About 100 bushels prime sold at $2; @ bush. Fiax- 
seed in worth §1,70@1,75. 

SPICES—The sales have been unimportant, and without 
change trom former rates. 

SPIRITS—In Brandy and Gin there has been less doing, 
and prices of the former are leas firm. N E Rum has de- 
clined to de. Whiskey meets a limited inquiry. Sales of 
1000 Pennsy!vania and Ohio bbis at 2la@22c; hhde at 2le, and 
Drudge at Wa2ic 
SUGAR —T hie market continues in the same state of de- 
pression noved at the close of last week. The trade are 

purchasing oniy to supply their immediate and pressing 
Tanta, and the refiners are holding off, Sales of 24 lids 
Cuba at 7) a8 @ tb, 4 mos. 

SUMAC Is not inquired after, 
Were at B92n85 & ton, 6 monthea, 

TALLOW —Has again declined, Salea of Country at be 
¥, ». Km and City at 9e, Rough Fat tins fallen to Se, 

~'There has been very littie doing, and prices are 
ne win moqninet. 

TOBAC( ‘O=In dull, and the wales of both Leaf and 
Manufac tured have been in « ema! way, witha downward 
ee apy prices. 

s— Misere has been nothing doing, 
WOOL—Coatinues yery quiet; most of the mille in this 
Vicinity hiaving ceased operations, fHlolders manifest no 

diapomitw n to fealize, except for cash, aud prices are 
nomingl, 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CORRECTED FoR THE SaturDAyY Evenine Post, 


BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 333 Walnut Street. 

The following were the closing quotations for Stooks on 
urday last, The market closing dul, 


Was made 


been 
chauge. 


ittle inguired after, and prices 
Smal. sales at Sta@5ic W tb on 


ast 


The last sales of Sicily 





Bid. Asked. 
154 16: 


Har 49 
Chester Val 
OK a > 
** preferred - 
Py & Balt 18 
Long Isian be 
Wil’sport & Elmira 9 
Cattawissa 
Cc ANAL STOCKS. 
Sch Na 
** preferred 134 
{ehigh Nav 
Morris consolidated 33 
** preferred 8° 
C & Del 


Phila 6 pr ct 
ps . new 

Cam City 6 pr ot 

Pitts 6 A ct 


All’sy city wt oe ot 

ye county ” 
Alle co RR 6's 
Peun 

i) 4 Lt 

** coupon 

Tenn 6 pr ct 

*“  § “ coupos 
Kentucky 6 pr ot 
Penn RR 6 pr ot 
@d mn'rt oan "83 


siemeitedoen 


ES GEES) 


iJ Union = 
Sus & Tidewater 
BANK 8TOC 


IO 
ec#+r, 
- 


12 
Biel 


North Amer 
enna 
*hile 
Far & Meo 
oo 
Y Liberty 
picopanics 
Southwark 
P Township 
Kensington 
Guard 
Western 
Man & Mech 
Commerce 
Tradesman’s 
City 
Consoudatior 
Commonwealth 
Cora Exchange 
Pittsbur; 
M & M Pitts 
Ex'ge Pitts 
} mn amd 


~~. 
~ 
al 


uo 


i — 


2 
— 
~ 


GSlEeel 





See 


45 
434 


Nort 
RaiLRUAD SFOC 7K. 
Cam & Amboy 


Sat 


. 
- 


ort 
| Louisville Wy, 
ol y 
niog, Nash Tens 
8} | Com ‘eK Vic wie 
'$)N O Gas 


= 


oF BE 
tas ons 


r+ See See 2 


Nort! Penna 
Pou Ver & Nor s3 


Be 


a 


Bis iSsve cece ees eee eto tera 


| 


(2.50 


Sceorsrive Fact.—A few months since, the 
partner of acommercial house in this city was taken 
to a lunatic asylum, utterly deranged, as was said, by 
his unparalleled prosperity in business. During the 
year previous, his firm had cleared €1,300 000. He 
died in the Asylum, and his own estate was valued at 
$2,500,000, all invested in the concern of which he 
was a partner. The firm itself failed the other day, 
and is now sald to be utterly insolvent One item of 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Whirty-five cents a line for the first insertion, 

Thirty cents « ine for each subeequent insertion. 
Doubie column Advertisemente—One Dollar @ Lime Buy 
([7” Payment is required in advance. 








4 


gare TRIMMINGS. 








the assets of the decensed’s estate was a thousand 
sbares of the Illinois Central Railroad steck, which | 
was selling at the time of bis decease at $140 a share, 
and which was worth, after paying up the lpstalments, 
#~00,000. The same property sold yesterday at public 
sale for €50,000 

All this occurred within eighteen months—-the 
Prosperite, the imsanity, the decease, and the insol- | 
vency —N. 1. E Post 


| 


“Ring 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained weekly at the Periodicai Depots of 

DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann St., N. Y. 

ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau St., New York. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 

BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mass. 

SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticat. 

HUNT & MINER, Pittsbarg. 

MeNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

A. GUNTER, No. 9 Third St., Loaisvilte, Ky. 

HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn, 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lowa, 

EE. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 

J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, 8t. Paul, Minnesota. 
Periodical dealers generally throughout the United States | 

have it for sa'e. 


TUineis, 





ME DICAL SCIENCE. 


*HOOFLAND'’S GERMAN BIT 
inet re aarhas e Medicine of the day, and 
it ° perf rmed with it in cases 

{ Vi COMPLAINT. DYsPr FPSIA, NERVOUS 
DE ‘if V1.1 Ail eiseises Arising trom ad ‘ordered iver 
r stomach, 2 aces if Among the most astonishing discove 
ries tiat has taken piace inthe medical world. Tre dis 
eases to which these Bitters are applicable are so universa! 
tha’ there are but few of our frends who may not test ther 
Virtues in themrowa lamiies of circ e of acquamtanrces, 
and prove to their own satiefnetion that there is at leas 
one remedy among the many advertised medicines, deser 
ving the put comme nda! kon t isa fact that, mn the 
minds of miny persons, a prjuaine eXists asainst what 
are called Patent Medicines; but why sin uid this prevent 
you resorting to an article that has such anarray of testi 
Inony to support itas Hootand’s German Bitters? Physi 
eians prescribe it. Why should you diseard it? Judges 
usually considered men of talent, have and do use it ia their 
own a Caan ies. Why she u'd you reyeet its Ciergymen and | 
the the most eminent, tak«it; why shoud net yous Let 

' me | your prejudice usurp your reason, to the 
jary of ye ur health; uf you are sick and require & med.cine 
trv * Bitters, 

These Bitters are prepared and sold by Dr. M. Jack 
wn, No. 418 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa = by deux 
a ets and storekes perein every town and vil lage in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies and South America, 

cents per bot le, ._ M. Jach 
the 


The history 
TERS,"' the 
the Py 


‘rea thy 


ever ast 


nt 75 


See that the signature of C 
Wrapper of each bo tle. 





BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC PAINTINGS, 
Bry Cook, 
At the Root Gallery, corner of Chestnut and Fifth. 





WANTED—In every town in the United States and 
Canada. RESIDENT FEMALE AGENTS, who are ac- 
quainted with the sice in their respe ctive Vieinities, 
Whom profitable employment for their leisure time will be 
given. Address J, p ,» Box 2,205 Post-Office, N. York, 


A CURE FOR INFLUENZA.— This troublesome 
nuludy can bec ured in two or three days, by asing ball a 
bettleot Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wid Cherry. All irri 
tation of the throat and bronchial tubes subsides at once 
under the soothing influence of this Balsam. 








(l- EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR,-—Person 
oatof employment. may find that which is both roktable 
and pleasant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
151 William Street, New York. novas-tf 





TONE RV OUSSUFFERERS.~A retired clergyman, 
restored to health ina few days, after many years of great 
nervous suffering, 18 auxious to make hnown the means of 
cure, Tiliwend (free) the preseripcion used. Direct the 
Rev. John M. Dagunali, 1#3 Fulton St., Brookiyn, N.Y. tf 


MARRIAGES. 











riage notices must always be scoumpanied by 





by the Rev, A, A. Wilate, Mr, 
jee ANNIE FALANER, both of thin 
oily 


On the sth wetant, by the Rev. T. A. Fern'ey, Mr, 
Daniat HW Atay, to Mise Euigapeta M, 81.04n, both 


of Mauricetown, N. 
Onthe 4th matent, by the Rev, Joseph H Kennard, Mr. 
SRATY, both ol this 


Josxru F, Mises, to Mise Epirn H. 
oily. 
"Oi the ist instant, by the Rev. David Magill, Mr. 
Josern Russe.,of Lancaster county, Pa, to Miss SARAII 
A ANprErson, of paese phia. ay 
Wilson, V. D. M., Mr, 





Onthe Sth instagt 
A. Hlanivonn, to 3 


On the 5th instant, John G. 
ianee H. Yovne, to iss JosEPHINE YOUNG, bota 
this cit 

On the llth instant, by the Rev. Abel C. Thomas, Mr. 
Samucep_ Ricnarps, to Miss Kate, daughter of John A, 
Gerritt, both of Phi'ade phia, 

On the th instant, by the Rev, William T. Bunker, 
Mr. Joun EHxgap, of this city, to Mise CAROLINE WELSH, 
of West Haverford Township, Del ~~. 

On the 7th instant, by the Rev Maddox, Mr. 
WILLIAM BaRpsLey, of Philadel phia, to Saxan E, 
Piexce, of Wilmington, Del, 

On the 17th ultimo, by the Rey, Francix D Ladd, Mr. 
Jerrerson JEFFERY, to Miss MaTILDa Ewart 

On tne 8th instant, in Kent county, Md. by the Rev. 8. 
Cooper, Mr Joun P. Hartiey. toMiss Emity Weer, 
Canahter of the late das. Weer, of Philadelphia, 

At the Fallsof Schuytkill, on the lth instant, by the Rev. 
N. Judson Clark, Mr. JaMks GRIME, to Miss ELIZABETH 
THoMPsoN, of the above place. 


_DEATHS. 











ID” Notices - Deaths must cee be accompanied by 
ee name, 


| of Chear chajee fi 
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, find they work to a charm. 
| unruly herees pe fect 


a3 w BLL. & s 
Announce that t 1 an 


' FU RTUE RE CTION AT BET at. 
e'ow the enst <r an of the whade 


bie De yd oe MINGS, 
Pian ee 


in| emp oyment a OReaRe 
! Wa 
winter te many i Cosh t 
OLESILE AND R TAIL STOR 
jogs CHESTNI| pa Street, fo 
Is SS. SECOND S&,, below Spruce. — 


wel the a. of reduc 
orice, that in 


by tine 


theresm. 
Bt reeem 


OT HARD TIMES '!—¢25 week Traveitime 
Agents. 32 per week 7" Desai LY ena. 

rence required. ieu free to alle 

stainp or three « ee | re or 


ocd4-12t VRick £60", ~ Mas. 
HE ORIENTAL HORSE CHA 


mer in Lancaster county, Pa.. adeps 
he prineiples laid down un your work on the ae 
have u une of the mess 
ly manageable.’ 

H. B. Fowler, of Meceviile, Enst Tenn. - mys, “Toe 
one of your books, and beheve it to be of greet use. 

torward me 6 copies. The above work on 

Dectoriog Horses will be mailed to any pst of the ex 

for 25 cents 6 copies for $1. Address C.J. ELDRI 
Cinecimnats, Oli, 


YONI RING !—-The whole art of CONJURING 
tame Ps: withtall instructions for perfurming near 
Ly oer ‘ é = prtounaine and Nap roaee rd 
CUS POCTS, 8 ( OF 4 ‘ 
LOQUISM and L EGE RDE ~_ {fuetrated with toe 
tap 


bing raving» rice Be post- 
SHO LONG Washer Pls & 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 
g THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 


STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Pureee It ie 
by 1,20 persons, and with most 

success. In be beet Freuch, tgigh ad 
stitutes of the best French, —- 
man manufacture, it received t 
(ireat Medal at the World's SeMines 
London, as the best artificial limd known, 
this country it has been thirty times exhibs 
i cunpetnien with all mg phy 

airs in the principal cities, anc in every 
instance, received the award of the Aighasé¢ oe 
Arsi premium, And as a crowning honor, we 
the unanimous approval of an_ internat 
eounci!, the “First Prem ae ‘Selees 
Medal given for Lim the ba 
ventor at the New York Crystal Palace, 

Pamphiets, giving full information, sent gem 
tis to every em * 

FRANK PALMBR 
376 Chastans Street, Phi ladetphia, 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS? 


MPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—PLEAS® 

“4 ‘TO READ THIS) AGENTS WANTED! hanw 
Inducements for 1857 

All persons in want of emplormment will v once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BG the New Year, 
paid, by torwarding us their address, P-ttieylar et 
is requested to the liberal offers we es te all 

pits i, in ihe one of our LARGE TY PE ce 
PIC RIAL AMILY Nom with abou 
THOUSAND F M4 RAVIN 

On receipt of the a Fh ky rice, Six Dollars, t 
torial Family Bible, with a well bound Subsoription 
will be carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, aS 
risk and expense, to any central town or village in the 
ted States, excepting those California, Oregon aad 


‘Texas. 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and yell 
to be the most salable. Please open a correspoidence 
us; and we shall take pleasure in forwarding to_your 
dress our General Circular of Books, terms, and full 
mation relative to the puccnees. Addre: 


nov29-tf Brn RT SEARS Mb of N. ay. 


WANTED, A YOUNG MAN. 


TO THOSE WANTING EMPLOYMENT, we 
offer inducements wh.ch will enabe them to to make 
to $100 per month, by selling our Publications, We 
many Agents who do much better. One Agent is 
in every County of the United Statee Comes. 
For full particulars, address the o d establi 


Book Agents and Pedlers Head-Quarters, 


LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
No, 224 N. Seoond St., Philada, 


edt 
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THE 
WM, J. MARSDEN 
WATCH. 
The subscribers’ sole agents in 
the United States for this celebrated make of Wat 


recommend it to persons wishing a time-pieoe oa. 
can procienly rely to keep correct time, 


they 
te p Satened witht ae | I pip 7 fasted e ruby jewels 
us' 


one ehroncmet on Love me to coun 
fons cae 3 u 

for time. keep guansice Oy by ang ‘fae English pan mes | 

PARK S| OM 


i Wr chon tee. 
6 
120 Chestnut St., below Tw 


For mile also by WILSON McGREW & S® 
» Watchmakers, Cincinnati, 


N. B.—The above Watches can be sent enfely LT » ite, 
express te any part of the Union. jan wiy 


G. & A. LIGHTBODY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


NO. 41 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 











Inks of all qualities and colors. Also, Varnishes, 
ize, ke, furnished, promptly and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers, 


ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT B® 
aug22-6m 


Printing 





On the 12th instant, Mrs. Mansanar J. relict of the late 
Joseph Browne. 

Ou the 12th instant, Rumama, wife of the late Elijah 
Cox, aged 74 years, 

On the 2th instant, Mra. Many NoLanp, & >, aged 3 years, 

On the lith inwant, KacUKL Jongs, aged 27 years. 

On the l2th instant, Saran A. SLYNooF. aged 3 

On the Leth instant, Mrs. ELizapxeTH Hines, aged 21. 

On the 13th neta, Mr. WiLtiaM JorDan, ‘aged 73. 

At Atlantic City, N. Jersey, on the lth instant, Exiza 
McNe is, aged 3 yearn, 

On the 13th wok ng Mrs. MARGERY OweENs, aged 84. 

On the lith instant, Racne., wife ot John McCurdy, 
aged 73 years, 

On the lith instant, FreprerRicn Fovuik, aged 7% years. 

On the 12th instaat, Mrs. Sakan Da.uas, relict of the 
late Win. Dallas, aged 87 years, 

On the lth unstant, Mr. Jor, Peterson, aged 64 years, 

On the 12th instant, ALFRED M. Goovgicn, aged 58, 

Ou the 1sth instant, ELIZABETH, wile of John E. Grice, 
aged 2 veare, 

On the Lith instant, Mrs. Mary Hart 

On the %th instant, Mrs. CAROLINE j 
years acd 4 monthe. 

On the 9th instant, GzEorcr W. Sick, aged 79 years, 

On the 10th instant, Davip SAYRES, aged 72 years. 

On the lith instant, "Mrs. J “anny HaRPEH, formerly Miss 
Fanny Myers, 

On the [oth instant, ANN Dyson, aged 52 years, 

On the \ith instant, Jacoz S. GopsHaLt, aged 18 years, 

On the llth instant, MaRY MeCuLLovan, aged 3, 

On the 10th instant, JEREMIAH LKeARY, aged 33 years, 

On the Lith instant, M’, Wittiam FuLton, aged 24, 
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nd Inetrumental 
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aged 75 years, 
IgsLuy, aged 23 








ANTED--A LADY AS GOVERNESS in a 
fasnily qualified te teach the English branches, Vocal 
Music . Address J, I',, St, Augastine, 





CARD. -C orrespondents should write their name, County 
and State. C. HW. LONG, Bensher Falla, Now York. 





ADIES' DR Ess TRIMMINGS and ZEPHYRS. 
A MA XW bE Ll ‘ . SON, 
WHOL Esai A ‘DRE t AIL STORES, 
1086 CHESTNUTS our doors below Eleventh, and 
315 South SECOND $8 . below Spruce 
FAC TORIES—Nos yy and 97 GEORGE 
Tenth and SECOND 8St., near Union. 
Prepaid orders exeouted promptly, and mailed. 
wa ANTED—Male and Female Agents, to seil anew 
book, just published awors that will sel] to every 
lady to whom it may be presented. It is a production of 
rare merit and beauty, by a distinguish clergyman. 
Apply to the Publishers, ° 
VENTWORTH & COMPANY, 
oel7-tf =6 Washington Street, Boston. 


St,, below 


oc3-8t 








MORE BOOK AGENTS WANT 

circuigte RAPID SELLING, Va.uabie . 
mily Works, which attract by their low prices, ———— 

contents and Superbly Colered Plate or ful 

epars eur if you live East, tOHEN RY I HOW! Sy 104 





|} which wil be sx 


New York, if live West, the same. 1 
Sate oe Claoien ‘ae oo mhl15- 


OAKFORD'S 
THREE DOLLAR HATS, 


Are the best ever sold. 
THE SOFT HATS AT $1,50, 
Just Suir tue Times, 


Also, 
LAGOtES? FURS. 
No. 624 Chestnut Street, 


Remember, 
Below Seventh, Philada. 


Fan td 


14 


LEVER, LEPINE and PLAIN 
WATCHES. 

J. LADOMLUS bas constantly on hand a © assortmen: 
of the above, of various celebrat a whieh he war 
rau’s tu give full satisfaction as timekeepers; also, a 

asaortment of JE eo LRY, of every deser: o 
id at the LOWEST PRICES, hue 
store, Ne. 1113, fortwmer'y 413 Market St., RICKS 





ocl7-tf 





OPEN DIAL, 


OIL CLOTHS! 


OUNTRY MERCHANTS dealing in OIL CLO — 
/ ean make their purchases by orders or ot ee - 
the cubpertber at the sea rates i the 2 pos 
—t us lor beauty 0 
He ee LOOK TABLE, STAI 


O 
CARRIAGE OLL CLOTHS HS, al of my own 
tare. HOMAS Ris Sa 
sep52m Manufacturer, om Aroh St., below 3rd, 
AVING RUN NATIONAL SAFETY TRUST 
COMPA WALNUT Street, he Weat a 
of THIRD. PHILADEL PHIA. has over ONE veh 
LION AND A HALF OF DOL Rs all in first 
con Five Per Cent. Open every me, Sas 


Securities. 
on Monday and Thursday evenings till9 o Peoeh.. sep|> 2x 








Dircxingitay CURED BOWEVES CAUSED, if . 

ticking of a wetek can be h eae quid 

dressed to RDMAN, k Place. ‘ 

ton. usw ered. Seaniies and A ph ne _ by Express. . 
oclT-4t 


GENTS WANTED, Local and Travelling, to tran 
sact business in theirown vicinity. Business 
nent, Addresa C. DREW, Cincinnati, Ohio. ocl7-® 








WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER & 
WARE, at Reduced Prices. No, 

St., below Sixth St. HOMAS W, 
oc3-tf Successor to W. BAILY 


,o oO XCHAN K 
Portela THE bast WAND. reas 
ero—th Se an eo fron easeray. o t 
pert c- ~estlauated to contain ee 000 cord 
at San Francisco @9 of @) ‘ per cord , wit 
amd other improvements, It Stine" 
from ovaries winds, lnguire of 76 
we pla vaterey , C P 
FIRST PREMIUM COTTAGE ENAMELLED 
FURNITURE, 
For Country Seats, Villas, or City Residences, 


URTNEY & WILLITS, No. 14 and 16 South 
Ce SEVENTH Sc., have cunataatiy 00 ~~ A ° ne- 
sortment of the above Furniture. Also, D len ie 
Chairs, Extension Tables, Mattrasses, &c. : 
guise, ~ > 4 
led to, an@ 
seplS San 


A'S 








Suits of Furniture as low as #25; and pent, 
sisting of Marble Top Bureau, arble T' Top V 
Bedstead, Tvilet Table, and four Chairs, for 

Orders from all parts of the country att 
carefully packed. 


871 


— send stamp to ** 





AGENTS WANTED to introduce popular, use- 
ful, and rapid selling articles, 500 cent. pros. 
AGENCY,” Harmony, 
sepiS-43 





WANTED 300 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, AT A&A 


salary of 9100 per month. A capital of onl re- 
quired, Full erieners iven to all Sho isehpowe Manip 

se p5-Sar 

agents WANTED—.-T 
5.000 INVER 
‘fe wanted ‘nd * ca ont thorn” DIPLOMAS. 

ve cleared over 000) m. y - 
VER MEDAL. a T 
4 A GENE you'll receive . “pages particulars 
iN. in the country. Loweil, Mass, EPHRA 
augz? 





and address Ul 1ON AGENCY, Peacedale, R. I, 
and UNEQUA Te 
TIONS NEQUAL ED. 
4 PA NTS granted them. 
Se5y 





USBAND'S CALCINED MAGNESIA is fr 
from un pleasant taste, and three times the strength of 
the common Calcined Magnesia. 

A World's Fair Medal and four First Premium Silver 
Medals have been awarded it, as being the best in the mumee 
ket. For sale by the Druggists and countr meovels 
and A. the manufacturer. THOM SS ie rf BAN 
2-2m N.W. corner Third Spruce sta 





DR. S. S. FITC H’S 
«SIX Leenesee 


boand. # 
NL Bie Hc Fen 
wa Ll iA ibseys oat 


FEMA Mie CO LAINTS, G Poly sen 
potage MPLAIN ie a om 
714 Rs Hite ork. 
{[ He has no other office either at Chicago, 
Pittsburg, or elsewhere. He is never absent from * 
York, and no physiciana elsewhere w authorized to use 
DAE, augh>i2 
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JOHN CHINAMAN AND THE 
YANKEE. 


A San Francisco paper relates the following 
incident, as having occurred lately at a shoe 
etore in that city. The parties concerned were 
the proprietor of the store and a John China- 
man. Examining a pair of boots, the price of 
which was $5, John inquired — 

« How muchee you axee for um bootee ?”’ 

In a spirit of waggery, it is presumable, the 
ewner replied— 

« Two dollars and a halfee, Johz. Very cheap 
beotee, aintee ?”’ 

« Cheap bootee,”’ said John, who thereupon 
@xamined a pair, and concluded to buy, offer 

mg & quarter eagle. 

« But,”’ said the dealer in leather, “this is 
enly enough for one boot. They are $2} a 
piece—two boots cost $5.” 

John was somewhat astonished—said he 
would not buy—and demanded the return of 
bis money, but the man of leather was inex- 
erable. 

«« No, John,”’ said the latter, «‘ you have got 
@ne boot, and have paid me forit. Now give 
me another piece just like this, and take the 
eher.”’ 

John saw the drift of the game, and was at 
@nce resolved. 

« Well,” said he, “this bootee be mine, 
may be—I paid for um ?”’ 

«¢ Yes,’’ said the dealer. 

« And you no give me the other bootee ?”’ 
asked John. 

«¢ Not without the money,”’ said the other. 

«< Well,” said John, “I do um bootee what 
I likes—I cuttee um up.”’ 

Aud thereupon John whipped out a knife, 
cut the boot to pieces, and threw it into the 
etreet, exc'aiming as he departed— 

«That um my bootee—that other be your 
bootee; you sell um to next fool Chinaman 
what come along.”’ 

At last accounts the Yankee boot dealer was 
tooking for the man with the wooden leg, to 
whom he might sell the odd boot, and thus 


@ave expenses. 


Tus Sproracies. —- Greatly amused we 
were, the other day, while observing a foppish 
gentleman, who sat looking over his glasses, 
while reading a newspaper. He had become 
60 in an article of news, that he had 
forgotten his window. glass spectacles, and they 
had so worked their way downward to the ter- 
mination of his nose, that his nostrils, instead 
of his eyes, were in focus with the glasses. 

A waggish acquaintance of his, who was 
everfiowing with good-nature, approached him, 
e@aying : 

“Mr. Jones, why do you wear those gold- 
owed spectacles ?”’ 

«Ah, Mr. Smith, because I am near-sight- 
ed.” 

«< Near-sighted!”’ exclaimed Smith, «near- 
eighted? I thought, from appearance, you were 
mear-scented.”’ 

Jones looked confused for a moment, and 
then added : 

«Tam far from being near-scented, for I knew 
yyou were in the room before I saw you!”’ 

Jones and Smith looked indignant at one an- 
ether. At length Smith said : 

sé‘ Jones, I guess we are about even—let’s 
‘treat one another.”’ Jones and Smith were soon 
friends again.— Olive Branch. 














Gerrimo mn py Count.—*‘ Horn’s Minstrels,”’ 
advertised on the canvas to be “From all the 
principal theatres and museums’’) bave per- 
formed outside «‘Camp Moorse”’ for the past 
three days, and on Tuesday evening, a few of 
the Greenfleld boys thought that a sight of 
«« Horn” might pay, so they visited-his “ show.”’ 
Just as they reached his tent, a member of the 
City Guards requested them to “hold on’’ and 
he would get them in cheap. They “ held on,” 
and he, slapping the door-keeper familiarly on 
the shoulder, requested that fanctionary to 
«count them” as they went in. The door- 
keeper did so. 

“Have you got ’em counted?” inquired 
City Guard. 

«« Yes,’ the door-keeper had. 

«Well, good evening,” remarked City 
Guard, and left. 

It is needless to say that the unfortunate 
dloor-keeper, unable to identify the fellows in- 
side, made nothing by his “motion” in the 
<< count.’’—Springfield Republican. 





Rartroap Wit.—We recently (says an ex- 
<havge) took a trip west, and while passing 
ever one of the railroads on the route, and 
being fond of “the weed,” had taken a seat 
in the baggage car for the purpose of indulging 
in a good “Havana,’’ a nervous individual 
entered the car, and commenced overhauling 
the baggage. The baggage-master, after eye- 
ing him a moment, accosted him with— 
<< What's wanting, sir?’’ ‘I'm looking for 
my trunk,’’ demurely answered the nervous 
man. “I will take care of your trunk, sir— 
that is my butsiness,’’ retorted the baggage- 
master. «Oh, lam aware of that, sir; but I 
would always much rather keep my trunk under 
eny eye.’ © Well, then, sir, you should have 
been born an clephant.’’ 





Guwrtion.—A Freach Advocate manifested 
considerable shrewdness, when Red Repub- 
ticanism was at its height, to save the life ofa 
friend, who had rendered himself obnoxious as 
en ultra Royalist. «I am here to day,’’ he 
eaid, “to defend a Royalist, a man who from 
early boyhood to the present time has grown 
up at my side, and for whom I personally feel 
an attachment. His politics are not mine, his 
e@ympethies are not mine, for all know that I 
am a staunch Republican ; but, Mr. President, 
Royalists have become so very scarce, that we 
must not condemn the last one we know of.” 
The pleasantry of the suggestion had its effect. 





Miss Hoors’ View.—In one of Caroline 
Gilman’s romances, (library copy,) this passage 
was marked and much thumbed :— 

«There is no object so beautiful to me asa 
conscientious young man—lI watch him as I do 
@ star in heaven.”’ 

“That is my view—ex-actly!’’ sighed Miss 
Josephine Hoops, as she laid down the volume; 


“in fact, I think that there’s nothing so beau- | 


Gifal as a young man, even if he ain’/ conscien- 
gious.” 


Exrtarmimo tas Maanro or ras Word 
«“Myeverr.”-—“«I say, Murphy, what’s the 
maning of mystery? faith, I was reading the 
peper, and it said ‘twas a mystery how it was 
done.”’ 

“Well,” said Murphy, « Pat, I’ll tach ye. 
Ye see, whin I lived with me father, a little 
gossoon, they giv a partby, and me mother wint 
to marked to buy somethin’ for the parthy to 
ate, and among a lot of things, she bot a half a 
barrel of pork, ye see. Well, she put it down 
im the cellar, bless her sowl, for safe keeping, 
till the parthy come on, do ye see. Well, when 
the parthy come on, me mother sint me down 
cellar to get some of the pork, do ye see; well, 
I wint down to the barrel and opened it, and 
fished about, but divil a bit of pork coa'd I 
find; so I looked around the barrel to see 
where the pork was, and found a rat-hole in the 
bottom of the barrel, where the pork had all run 
out and left the brine standing, do ye see.”’ 

« Hould on, Murphy! hould on! wait a bit; 
now tell me how could all the pork git out ov 
the barrel, and lave the brine standing ?”’ 

«Well, Pat,” said Murphy, “that’s what 
I'd like to know meself, do ye see; there’s the 
mystery.’’ 

ArrectionaTe Retatives.—A youth of 
seventeen meeting an acquaintance in the 
street, says: 

«<.Guess who’s dead.”’ 

««Mr. Jones, I suppose; I heard he was very 
sick.’’ 

«No, it ain’t; it’s my ma! 
morning.”’ 

The other: « A man from the country called 
in at a hardware store in town, and asking for a 
new kind of reaping machine recently intro- 
duced. He was requested to walk back into 
another part of the store, and it would be 
shown to him. As he was going on, he saw a 
huge circular saw, and, tapping it with his 
hand as he passed, he said : 

«‘T had an old daddy cut in two with one of 
them things the other day !”’ 

Tender- hearted creatures, both these fellows! 





She died this 





Pretty Farr.—A rough spekern clergyman 
in an argument before his vestry, said of one 
of his deacons— 

«‘T think brother B. is a fool to-night.” 

The deacon calmly replied, «I am not 
a fool, but if his reverence has a right to 
call me brother, I admit that I am akin to 
one !”’ 


TREES AND THEIR USES. 


The value of the forest tree is beginning to 
be appreciated not only in a physical but 
economical point of view, and each new trea- 
tise serving to show the necessity which exists 
for preserving and cultivating trees, is to be 
welcomed as a contribution to the public weal. 
An article on this subject in the North Ameri- 
can Review, is calculated to disseminate much 
wholesome truth bearing on the subject. Al- 
ready the rapid destruction of the forest has 
been in a measure arrested, partly in considera- 
tion of the prospective wants of the railroad 
and ship-builder, and the process of restora- 
tion has been commenced, by replanting many 
acres with young trees. After speaking of trees 
as an ornament; and the many classical me- 
mories which they serve to perpetuate, as the 
“‘ rugged yew trees” where Gray lies buried— 
to ‘*Milton’s mulberry” and the « Avon wil- 
lows’”’—the reviewer speaks of trees as produc- 
tive property as follows :— 

«¢It can be demonstrated that the best use 
for the larger part of the cleared land of New 
England, would be to plant forest trees upon 
it. There is, except in the rich gardens close 
around the cities, no land so profitable, 
no land which pays so good an interest on 
its cost, as wood land. In some parts of 
Massachusetts a man who owns a hundred 
acres of pasture is little better than a bank- 
rupt; while he who owns a hundred acres 
of forest is independently rich. The first must 
pay taxes on what does not pay for its culture; 
while the second can cut off enough to meet 
the annual interest, yet have more at the end 
than at the beginning. We once heard an ec- 
centric genias maintain that his wood land, 
about fifty acres in all, though he had bought 
it, and paid for it a good round sum, some 
thirty years before, had in reality never cost 
him a cent, ‘For,’ said he, ‘I have cut off 
wood enough to pay not only the origina! out- 
lay; but to meet all the worth of the money at 
compound interest, and to cover all the charges, 
and now I have more wood than I found there 
at the beginning.’ It was a rational logic 
enough. We are confident that, at the present 
prices of timber and fuel, the profits of wood- 
land to our New England farmers are at least 
three times as great as the profits of the land 
which they cultivate with so much labor. The 








that must pass before the profit of the artificial 
from planting them. Very few men like to 


to come only after twenty or thirty years. But 
every man knows that whatever raises the value 
of his land is as sure profit as that which ac- 
tually puts cash into his pecket. 
to be less promise in an acre of young locusts 
than in an acre of thriving turnips; but in 


greater will be his ratio of gain. 





spectable size there should be a season for the 

annual p!anting of trees. Unlike other crops, 
| they enrich rather than impoverish the soil. 
Moreover, trees preserve the snow (the ‘ poor 





«It is recommended that on every farm of re- | 


_™man’s manure,’) ard, by breaking the wind, | 


| secure a more even covering of snow to the 
ground. The sudden alternations of freshets 

and drought are also prevented. 

| 

|} more than any other in the cultivation of 

| forests, rather favors this theory, and encou- 


“The French Government, which has done | 


rages the separation of kinds, where large re- | 


, turns are expected. 
, Landes it has chietly replanted pines; on the 
_ Slopes of the Pyrenees the box is the favorite 
variety; while in Brittany and Normandy the 


In the department of | 


| 


| linden abounds. In Scotland the larch has | 
| been most extensively cultivated, and more 


| 


make an investment of which the returns begin | 


| 


There seems 


twenty years the value of all the annual turnips | 
will not begin to reach the value of the trees. | 
The longer the planter is willing to wait, the | 
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First Lasporer.—* Woy, Jack, what's all that?” 


Seconp Lasorer.—“ Well, I can't say, unless it’s fireworks 
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than ten thousand acres, with more than four. | 


teen millicns of trees, ware planted in less than 
a century, by the single family of Athol. 


——————— 
example has been copied in other parts of Eu- | 


' 


rope, and one is often surprised to find, in se- | 
c!uded places, like the region of the Tegern. | 


see, in Southern Bavaria, beautiful artificial 
forests of larches. In Greece, the preposses- 
sion seems to have been for plain-trees, and on 
the hills of Laconia, a recent traveller, M. 
About, has remarked the wanton and wasteful 
destruction of these noble monuments of the 
Turkish dominion.”’ 

The writer ssys: «If the rate of disappear- 
ance goes on for the next half century as it has 
for the last, the child is now living who will see 
the soil of New England everywhere as bare as 
the soil of Attica, and ites noble rivers shrunken 
in summer, lixe Achelous and Cvphissus, to 
shallow brooks.”’ 


Useful Receipts, | 


Creanino Sappies, &c.—The following is a 
good recipe which will give saddles and bridles 
a good polish, and be entirely free from all 
stickiness :—The whites of three eggs evapo- 
rated till the substance left resembles the 
common gum, dissolved in a pint of gin» 
and put into acommon wine-bottle, and filled 
up with water. 

CraririgD Ciper.—Mix one quart each of 
lime and clean, dry ashes, and two quarts new 
milk. Pour these into a hogshead of cider just 
from the press. In ten hours it is fit to rack. 

Ciper Wivxe anp Cuampaoye.— An excel- 
lent article may be made by adding three 
pounds of sugar to each gallon of clarified 
cider, letting it stand three months to ferment. 
By bottling the above, and adding to each a 
small lump of sugar, a new fermentation will 
be excited. Wire down the corks and you 
will soon have fit for use, proper sparkling 
cider champagne. 

To Make Ovp Sitver as Goop as New.—A 
desideratum long sought for has now been 
achieved—that is, a means of perfectly clean- 
ing articles of silver without injury to the 
metal. It is the discovery of Professor Bott- 
ger,a German. Take a glass or glazed vessel 
sufficiently large for the purpose; fill it with a 
strong solution of borax or of caustic potash : 
drop into it an inner vessel made of zinc, and 
pierced with holes as a sieve. Then take your 
silver, and plunge it into the liquid, moving it 
up and down, being careful that at each 
plunge it comes in contact with the zinc. The 
effect is magical; for under the combined 
action of the solution and of the electricity 
evolved by the contact of the two metals, the 
silver loses all its dirt and discolorations, and 
becomes as bright as when first manufactured. 
Should it not be convenient to use the inner 
vessel of zinc, the cleansing may be accom- 
plished by sinking the silver in the solution 
and stirring it about with a small rod of zinc 
It is essential to success that the two metals 
touch each other frequently. 

Pear MARMALADE.—A very excellent mar- 
malade may be made with pears, to use in 

















experiment of planting locusts on Long Island | making tartlets. Boil six good sized pears to 
has proved that lands, before considered value- ‘a pulp, weigh them, take half their weight of 
less, may become the most precious possession | sugar, put it into a saucepan with a very little 
of their owners. Thousands of acres now lying | water, boil it, and skim it while boiling; when 
waste might, with very small outlay, be made boiled to a crack add the pulp of the pears, 
to yield very great returns. The length of time | give it a boil, and add about four drops of 


essence of cloves; when it is cold, it is ready 


forests can be tested, undoubtedly deters many | for use. 


Harp Soap ror Famity Uss.—Take two 
pounds of clear grease to one pound of rosin; 
make this into soft soap, and while it is boil- 
ing, to every t¢h gallons of soap add one gallon 
of salt. Boil one hour after adding the salt. 
When it is done boiling, the soap will be at the 
top and the ley at the bottom. Skim off the 
soap; keep it and gently stir it in a leaky 
vessel, so that the ley will all run out the same 
as buttermilk does out of butter; then work 
the soap as butter is worked, until it is as 
thick as hasty pudding; then set it away to 
cool. Turpentine or tar will answer instead of 
rosin, but are not so good. Any refuse salt is 
good enough, or old pickle. 

Another : Omit the rosin, and make as above. 
When the soap is skimmed off, and the ley all 
drained out, add boiling water to the soap, 
three parts water to four of soap; stir well 
together, and continue to stir it gently as long 
as it is thin enough to settle level. 





Mitk Barus —Lola Montez, in her lecture 
on beauty, tells a story of a certain city where 
the use of milk baths, by ladies, for the preser- 
vation of their beauty, became so general that 
it produced a scarcity of the article, and finally 
the police discovered that the dealers obtain- 
ed their supplies for tea and coffee by pur- 
chasing of servants what had been used for 
their employers’ bath |” 








Agricultural. 
SWEATING HUNTERS. 


[The following, by Harry Hicover, in the 
« London Field,” will be interesting to Ameri- 
can horsemen, as showing how they bring their 
horses into hunting trim in England.— Fd. Sat. 
Eve. Post.] 

In answer to a correspondent’s request, for- 
warded through the editor of The Field, I will 
give the best information I can on this subject. 
The first inquiry is «« When should hunters be- 
gin their sweats, in order to get them into con- 
dition?” In reply to this, horses should be 
pretty far advanced in condition befure any 
attempt is made to sweat them. We will not 
suppose our querist to have had the bad jadg- 
ment to let his horses become absolutely out of 
condition during the non-hunting months; but 
will suppose their stamina has been kept up 
during that period, so far as feeding and regu- 
lar gentle exercise goes (exsepting of course 
the case of invalids from sickness or lameness.) 
The other horses we will conclude, in poiat of 
flesh, to be neither much below par nor above 
it. We will call ourselves at the beginning of 
August. If they have had their two feeds of 
corn, more or less, as they required it, during 
the months of May and June, they should get 
three from the middle of July; and as their 
exercise, for we will not call it work, begins 
about the middle of August, we will give them 
from that period four teeds a day, to enable 
them to meet the gentle gallops we shall give 
them the latter part of the month; and the 
stronger in point of length and pace we give them 
gradually asthe monthadvances. It is now, we 
will say, the beginning of September ; the daily 
gallops for a fortnight we shall find has made some 
difference in them; they are approaching their 
hunting form, which we suppose them never to 
have totally lost—for it is no! as formerly, when 
during the summer a horse was allowed to ac- 
cumulate as much fat inside and out as a strorg 
constitution might produce, and this the effect 
of luxuriant pasture. Our horses, though a 
little high in flesh, have never through the sum- 
mer been absolutely fat; that exercise and an 
occasional canter has kept down; so we may 
now with safety give them a sweat. This an- 
swers the first query, as to the time of the year 
when hunters should, in a general way, sweat. 
We will sweat them all; but for the conve- 
nience of stable help when a horse returns to 
his stable, or wherever he may be scraped, we 
will only sweat one or two atatime. Some we 
may not judge it necessary or advisable to give 
more than a couple of sweats to, just, as our 
groom would probably say, to “clear their 
skins a bit;’? others may require a sweat every 
fourth or fifth day, to get rid of any internal 
fat, the existence of which we thall judge by 
the state of the horse when pulled up. If he 
blows more than we would wish, though we 
will suppose we have made the pace a slow 
gallop, being his first sweat, we may infer this 
to be the case; but if he pulls up cheerful, 
only breathing with the usual quickened motion 
produced by a gallop, we need not fear, but 
may xo on with his sweats, gradually increasing 
the pace. From the beginning’ of September 
to (say) the lst of October we have thirty days. 
Some horses will throw up flesh so fast that on 
full feed (for observe, our horses since the first 
sweat have had their five quarterns per day) we 
may find it necessary, commencing the Ist of 
September, to sweat them nearly every fifth 
day, which, supposing we finish on the first of 
October, would give us seven sweats; but not 


of the greatest—to regulate the sweats in con- 
nection with the forward or reverse condition of 
the horse. When he is taking his first sweat, 
he will neither require the same quantity of 
clothing, nor to go any like the same pace that 
| will be necessary afterwards to produce a pro- | 
fuse sweat, which must be done if we sweat 
him atall. Be his condition,what it may, as 
| regards forwardness, to merely heat a horse's | 
| blood without producing the relief of proper | 
| evacuation by perspiration, or rather sweat, | 
would only be likely to produce feverish symp 
| toms, and breaking out in second sweats—an 
| effort of nature to endeavor to prevent the ill 
consequences of bad jadgment. 
I once met an acquaintance with a horse 
whose coat was none of the finest, going with- 
out clothing to a riding-school, where, as he 
said, he had permission for his groom to ‘ give | 
/him a bit of a sweat to lay bis coat.”” «Do 
| so, if you please,”’ said I; «but half sweating 
| him will make him ten times worse. He will, 

after it, set up his coat like a hedgehog.’’ 
| However. he gave him the bit of a sweat, and 
| his horse showed a coat like a shoe-brush till 
| the ensuing summer. 

As horses advance in condition they require 
additional sweating clothing, and the pace made 
better to get the sweat out of them. At first a 
slow gallop of pethaps a couple of miles, or 

| two miles and a half, will, if properly clothed, 
| oe sufficient to produce the effect we want. 
aterncen the end of their sweats, when their 
| condition is getting nearly perfect, they will 
have to go in their sweats four miles or more, 
| dependent on the facil 


| ity or difficulty of pro- 
| ducing a proper sweat from particular horses. 
| This sweat will at first show frothy, lather lke, | 
and impure. The last sweat or two it willcome | 
trom the horse like pure water. | 

tioned Perhaps it may not be 


out of place to state what I consider as such. 





I have men 


prop 


er sweals. 

I hold a horse to have arrived at the proper 

pitch of sweating when we see it run from un- 
| der his clothing, or, more properly speaking, 
sweaters, and trickle down his arms; he is then 
in a fit state to scrape. To go on after this 
would be, in a general way, as unnecessary, 
nay, injudicious, as to strip him and to attempt 
(for it would be only an attempt) to scrape him 
before we see him in the state I describe. I 
will suppose the querist or his groom to know 
the difference between a horse's sweaters and 
ordinary body-clothes, also, how to put them 
on ; for it would be of little use loading a horse 
with clothes so put on as to fly up and admit 
the current of air or wind to his body. 1 sup- 
pose him to also know how a horse is to be 
treated after sweating. So, having answered 
as well as I can the queries he has put to me, 
I have only to wish him a good hunting season, 
and health to enjoy it. 





CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


The senior publisher of this paper (The Ilki- 
noisian) has cultivated, during the present year, 
one-eighth of an acre of ground in Chinese 
cane. It was planted in drills, in the same 
manner you would plant a crop of corn through 
which you desired to plough only one way. 
There was no extra attention given either to 
the cultivation, handling or saving cf the crop. 

The fodder was first taken, and afterwards 
the seed. The cane was then cut and crushed 
by means of an imperfect wooden mill, and the 
juice manufactured into molasses in about the 
same manner you would make molasses from 
our common sugar tree, boiling and skimming 
it until it attained a proper thickness and color. 

It makes a very desirable article of molasses, 
and superior, in some respects, to the article 
we now purchase at New Orleans. We have a 
sample on hand, which we would be pleased to 
show to all such persons as may take an interest 
in the cultivation of the Chinese cane. The 
result of oar observation of what has passed 
under our own eye, during the current year, 
enables us to say that the yield of one year of 
this cane, properly cultivated in drills, would 
be about as follows : 


Yretp or ove Acre or Cuinese Cane. 
150 gallons of molasses—average price (for five 
years) 35 cts. 
100 bushels of seed 
Fodder from the same 


2 5D 
25 00 
10 00 


: S37 WW 
EXPRN3EsS. 
For cultivation, ploughing, seeding, gather- 


ing, grinding cane, and barrels for mo- 


lasses 


Profit of one acre, after deducting everything 
shape of charge against crop $55 00 

In the above calculation we have made a 
large estimate for expenses, larger, we believe 
than would necessarily occur. For instance, 
we charge ten dollars for getting out the seed, 
whereas a farmer would feed it in the same way 
he would his clover. This item should then, 
of course, be deducted as a charge, less the 
expense of cutting. 

We are fully impressed that the cultivation 
of the Chinese cane isa subject that interests 
our farmers greatly, and that they should take 
hold of the subject and investigate the whole 
matter fully for themselves. Doubtless the 
Patent Office at Washington City will make a 
full report on the subject during the approach- 
ing winter, which will be of great value to all 





one horse in ten would require such strong 
preparations. I should say a sweat cvery sixth | 
day is enough for most hunters, and a ned, 
deal too much for many. Sweating relieves 
the internal organs of the horse, reduces any | 
obstruction, and thereby produces clearness of | 
wind, or, in other words, removes any obstruc- | 
tion to it; for where there really exists none, a 
horse may be got in perfect wind without any 


sweating at all. My querist will, from what I | 
have said, be able to answer himself his se- 
cond question, namely, ‘*How many sweats 
are usually requisite for a hunter?’’ He will | 
see this totally depends on the constitution of | 
the horee. Query the third is «« Whether a 

trot or a gallop is the best pace for sweating ?” 

It is a universal practice that the first sweat or 

two should be at a vary slow pace. The que- 
rist may therefore please himself whether he 

chooses his horse to go a very slow gallop or a 

moderate trot: though the latter pace and 

sweaters on a horss would appear somewhat of 

an incongruity to a trainer, no matter, so long 

as the horse goes any pace that causes a profuse 

sweat, and is not fast enough to distress him, I 

should say it little matters what pace he goes, | 
though, except in the case of professed trotters, | 
the trot is unusual in such cases. 


It is a matter of some importance—indeed, | 


| to throw up sprouts for yards around, and for 
| years after being cut down, to the great plague 


interested in the importance and value of the 
growth and culture of the cane, and of not only 
rendering the great West independent, so far 
as the article of sugar and molasses are con- 
cerned for their own consumption, but for the 
purpose of making a suiliciency for the supply 
of all foreign demand.—Shawneetown Illinoisian. 





To Prevent Sprocts.—Many trees are liable 


and trouble of the owner of the soil, keeping 
him digging and grubbing to remove the 
sprouts to the detriment of his crops and his 
own patience—such for instance as locust, pop- 
lar, gum and others. To prevent this, all that 
is necessary, after cutting down the tree, is to 
bore a hole, say ten to twelve inches down 
into the stump, and fill with common salt. 
This will kill the living principle to the utmost 
extent of the roots. The best time probably 
would be some time in August, though I have 
killed locust in spring, and gum in August, 
while others that I did not salt kept me grub- | 
bing for years. 





Recipe FoR RaevMatism.—Lemon juice is | 
relied on by the physicians of London for 
curing rheumatism. Three tablespoonfuls per 
day is a dose for a man. 





| 
| My 45, 12, 44 


| My 10, 5, 46, 4,2, NR isa 


| My 6, 5, 94, 22,9, 21, 2%, 16, 37 


_ > a. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND MYTHOLOGICAL 
ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
I am composed of 55 letters 
My 21. $, 13, 18, 9, 10, 15. 7, 5S, is a sound between 
the northwestern part of Prince William’s 
Land and the southern coast of the most eastern 
of the North Georgian Islands 





| My 2, 43, 31, 17, 27, 11, 33, was a nymph beloved by 


Apollo 
55, 3, 25, is a river in the westera part of 
British Amefica 


| My 18, 51, 3, 43, 19, 5, M, was a famous Greek sooth- 


sayer 

riverin the eastern part of 
Oregen Territory 

was the son of Lu- 
elfer 


| My 28, 34, 19, 21, 5, is a volcanic mountain in the south- 


ern part of Iceland 

My 7, 18, 41, 35, 36, 13, was acompanion of Cadmus. 

My 13, 5, $5, 55, 9, 1, 20, 17, 10, 7, 30, 4, is a bey ia 
the eastern part of Rhode Island 

My 50, 5, 38, 9, was the goddess of report 

My 5. 55, 1%, 43, 39, 43, is an ocean that surrounds the 
North Pole, and borders on the Northern part of 
Europe, Asia and North America 

My 14, 5, 21, 9, 92, 7,99, was a daughter of Nerdus 
and Doris, passionately beloved by Polyphe- 
mus 

My 50, 2, 55, 49, 16, 10, 5, is a strait that separates 
Formosa Island from the southeastern part of 
China 

My 47, 5, 3, 7, 1 title of Pluto 

My 5, 15, 21, 9, 13,27, 48, 18, is an ocean lying be 

tween the Oid and New Worlds 
13, 15, BS 

Iphis 

My 5, 13, 15, 2, 17, 40 10, is a bay In the north- 

eastern part of Madagascar Island 

, 5, 18, 13 25, was one of the three 

Fates 

My 11, 5, $, 9, 12, & 
Isdands 

My whole 
Washington 


10, was 


My 12 7. wae 


wife of 


the beautiful 
2 O1 
12, 21 


21 ? 12 


My 


, isthe largest of the Sandwich 


is a beautiful trit the immortal 


GAHMEW. 


te to 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


I am composed of 21 letters 
My 7, 18, 17, 15, 7,5, 21, ts a division of South Ame- 
rica 
My 4, 9, 5, 10, 2, Is a country in Europe. 
My 19, 14, 15, 20, 1S, is a river in Africa. 
My 11, 5, 13, 9, 16, 3, is a town In Pennsylvania. 
My1, 3), 6, 4, 15, 6, is ariver in the Middle States. 
My 3, 19, 14, 11, 13, 9, 20, 1s, ts a river in Burepe. 
My 12, 20, &, 14, 13, 11, 4, ts ariver in Asia. 
My 14, 10, 1, 4, 19, 16, 14, 13, isa river in the United 
States. 
My whole is an American female poet. 
NEPTUNE. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 


With rod aud line, to the river side 
I went one morn in May, 

And caught nothing but my first, 
Though fishing patiently all day. 


For better luck my second I tried, 
But found it weuld not pay, 

So tegether my fish I tied, 
And homeward went my way. 


While walking along the pebbly shere, 
I stooped to take a drink, 

And fouad my whole, for you to guess, 
Lying close to the river’s brink. 


Pittsburg, Pa. L. A.M. 





CHARADE, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first doth give refreshment to the earth, 
W ithout it vegetation ’d have no birth ; 
My next was used in olden times in war— 
Te shoot afar ; 
To man, my whole 's the pledge of endless love 
From One above. GAHMEW. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


I am a structure large and neat, 

Five letters spell me quite complete. 

Ny first two and two last, 

Is used by firemen the fire to blast. 

My first, third and fifth, wherever there’s light, 


Is distinguished on every thing except purewhite. = 


My whole is used by every enlightened man, 
And has been ever since civilization began. 
Tidia, Ohio. JOHN W. CRAMER. 





ANAGRAMS 
ON CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE U. STATES. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
1. Dear Gin! 7. L Cas ran te 
2. LC Land Eve 8. O my noce 
3. Hod Race 9. Han Leg Aly 
. Aint u Lols 8 . Red wat for? 
R Spitts bug Had r fort ? 
6. Wen Donnol’ . Nutt mare. 
Pittburg, Pa. CAMPNELLA. 





ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
There is a number composed of two digits. The 
sum of the cubes of the digits is to the difference of 
their cubes as 559 to 127; and the square of the teas 
digit multiplied by the units digit is equal te 274.— 
W hat is the number ? J. M. B., Ir. 





CONUNDROU MS. 

iv7” When is a forest like a flower? 
it is ‘* piney’’ (peony ) 

7” When isa farmer like a seamstress ? 
W hen he sows tares (sews tears.) 

i>” When are wet clothes likea bell’ Ans —When 
they are getting rung (wrung ) 

7” Why is the letter T afriend te the hatter? Ans 
— Because it makes a rim trim 

{3 When tsa pigeon like a drinking vessel? Ans. 
— When it’s a tumbler. 


Ans —Whea 


Ans.— 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

LITERARY ENIGMA.—Oliver Goldsmith, born 
at Palias, in the county of Longford, Ireland. MIS- 
CELLANEOUS ENIGMA —-Templetonian Insti 
tute. CHARADE —Brigham Young (Brig-Ham- 
Young. CHARADE.—New Orleans (New-or-leans.) 
ANAGRAMS —-1. Moderation; 2 
Patience; 4. Miniature; 5 


~ 


Astronomer; 3. 
Enigmatical ; 6. Conside- 
Administration; 8. Winchester Descrip- 
9 Winchester; 10. Ostentatiously; 11. Duf- 
PROBLEM.— The numbers are 46 and 36. 


ration; 
tions ; 


fleid 





OccLaR DsgmMonstration.—Upon one oc- 
casion, when the Rey. Mr. Robinson was 
preaching, he dropped the immediate dis- 
course and made this observation :—<It is @ 
rule with me never to use an expression which 
the humblest of my hearers cannot understand, 


Ihave just made use of the term ocular de-, . 
I look}. 


monstration—I will explain it to you. 
into the table-pew, and I see a young maa, in 
a blue coat and scarlet waistcoat, fast asleep.” 
On pronouncing the last two words he raised 
his voice considerably, and all eyes being at- | 


tracted to the unfortunate sleeper, he added in ‘ 


a lower tone, ‘‘ of that I have ocular demon- 
stration.’’ He then resumed his discourse in 
his accustomed manner. 





CG” Brown had been in love with a young / 


| lady, and asked permission to call her by the 


name of some animal, which request was grant- 
ed, on condition that she should have the same" 
privilege. On leaving, Brown said, « Good- 
night, dear.”” “ Good-night, bore,” said she. 
Brown has siace quit the company of 
ladies. 


* 
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